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THE OUTLOOK. 

The tension of public feeling during the past week 
has been painful in the extreme. Hope and fear 
have alternated so rapidly that the whole nation has 
been on the rack. Until Saturday night the Presi- 
dent steadily sank, his mind wandered, the swollen 
gland spread enormously and, although laneed, could 
not be brought under control, and all the symptoms 
became more aggravated and threatening. On Fri- 
day night it was evident that the physicians had 
given up hope, and it seemed as if the inevitable end 
was near at hand. Early Sunday morning, however, 
a favorable change took place. The inflamed gland 
discharged itself more freely, the wound was in bet- 
ter condition, the mind cleared, and the stomach 
resumed those functions which it had seemed to 
abdicate several days before. At the present writ- 
ing these favorable indications continue, and al- 
though it is too soon to build any certain hopes 
upon them they are of so marked a character in con- 
trast with the tendency of a few days ago that peo- 
ple cannot help regaining the assurance which was 
destroyed by the apparently fatal progress of the 
disease last week. Heretofore in the history of the 
ease Saturday and Sunday have been days of re- 
lapse, but this time they have been days of positive 
progress ; afd this fact of itself gives some ground for 
the buoyant feeling that is already taking possession 
of the nation, so lately sunk in the depths of des- 
pondency, The President’s condition continues very 
critical but the outlook is better. 


It is safe to say that no sick bed has ever been 
watched with such intense interest by so many thou- 
8ands of spectators on all continents and of all races 
88 that at the White House. This deep and cll but 
Wiversal solicitude is significant alike of the charac- 
ter of the President, of the prominence which the 
Country has gained in the attention and thought of 
f the world, and of the essential unity of humanity, 

Which is being recognized as a practical belief among 
‘Men, The Queen of England has greatly deepened 


the affection and respect which she has always re- 


ceived from this country by her continued and evi- 
dent sincerity of interest, revealed in frequent mes- 
sages to Mrs. Garfield, while the Pope has broken 
the seclusion in which he lives to send a word of con- 
dolence and of hope; which is the more grateful te 


Protestants because it so well expresses the feeling 


of the great communion of which he is head and of 
whose prayerful sympathy there have been abundant 
and unmistakable evidences during the past sorrowful 
weeks. 


Parliament has at last been prorogued, and the 
discussion of Irish matters has perceptibly sub- 
sided in England during the past week, but it is 
too soon to predict with any certainty the ultimate 
effect of the Land bill. Its immediate effect will 
probably be to quiet agitation. The tenant farmers 
are likely to avail themselves of the benefits of the 
bill and to satisfy themselves of the adequacy or in- 
adequacy of its provisions by actual trial before 
committing themselves to further agitation. Some 
of the local branches of the Land League have actu- 
ally approved the bill, but Mr. Parnell and his im- 
mediate party are apparently committed to a con- 
tinued policy of opposition. Mr. Parnell has been 
urging the election of the Conservative candidates in 
several constituencies, and in a manifesto to the 
electors at North Durham ignores the Land bill en- 


| tirely, and declares that it is impossible for the Irish 


party to enter into an alliance with any section which 
allows itself to be used in support of the ministry 
who banished personal liberty from Ireland and re- 
duced it to a worse condition than that of Russia 
under the Third Section. Mr. Parnell has shown 
none of the qualities of a statesman or of a great 
reformer in his conduct of the Irish agitation. What- 
ever he may say or do can have little weight with the 
thoughtful Irishmen who will be disposed to accept 
whatever good can be gained for that distracted 
country under the operation of the new law, regard- 
ing as an important step in advance the recognition 
of the proprietorship of the tenantinthe land. Un- 
fortunately Mr. Parnell’s violence in the present 
excited state of public feelivg is likely to have more 
weight than the judgment and moderation of his 
more thoughtful colleagues. 


. At the critical point the weather in England has ; 


become very unfavorable for the crops. The out- 
look has grown gloomier day by day, and at present 
there is every prospect that the discouraging expe- 
rience of last year in the agricultural districts will 
be repeated. The farmers are disheartened. The 
seven years which have passed since a good harvest 
have rolled up their indebtedness in various forms, 
and they were relying upon the yield of this season 
to clear off the encumbrances of the unfortunate 
years. One result of a failure of the crops this year 
will undoubtedly be a wider and more earnest agita- 
tion of the grievances of English tenants. This is 
the inevitable result, sooner or later, of the discussion 
of the Irishland question, and that the Conservatives, 
although unable to prevent, clearly foresaw it is 
evidenced by the speeches of their leaders through 
the entire discussion. If justice has been measured 
in some degree to Ireland, the English tenant- 
farmer reasons that it ought to be measured out to 
him still more abundantly. Mr. Gladstone has re- 


peatedly expressed the opinion that the English 


land question must be taken up for practical legisla- 
tion without further delay, and a public sentiment 
which has been forming upon this subject during 
the last ten years would be crystallized into some- 
thing like definite action by another failure of the 
harvest, The grievance of the English farmer is 
not the same as that of the Irish tenant farmer. In 
Ireland before the passage of the Land bill a tenant 
could be turned out without notice; in England the 


landlord must give a year’s notice to quit, and in case 
of the tenant’s refusal must apply to the courts for 
redress, like an ordinary creditor. The English 
farmer suffers not from injustice in details but 
from the overshadowing injustice of the law of pri- 
mogeniture and entail, and the consequent burdens 
laid upon real property. 


The results of the French elections are now very 
fully known, and indicate two or three changes of 
the highest importance. There has been a signifi- 
cant and very substantial gain for the cause of Mod.- 
erate Republicanism. Monarchists of all shades, 
Bonapartists, Orleanists, and Legitimists, have been 
so badly beaten as to cease, for the time at least, to 
be of any political importance. Out of 480 members 
elected they number only eighty. The Republicans 
gain fifty-eight seats. Not less significant is the de- 
feat of the extreme Radicals, who are left now with 
only about twenty-five members and who will, 
to all present appearances, carry very little weight 
in the discussions of the Chamber of Deputies for a- 
long time to come. The reverse which Gambetta 
has sustained is the only thing which saves the Radi- 
cals from the effects of a disastrous rout. The dis--. 
trict which cast 13,300 votes for this statesman four 


years ago gave him only 9,400 this year, his majority - 


falling below twenty. This result, however, does 
not indicate the triumph, even in Paris, of his oppo- 
nent, M. Clemenceau, or of the Radical section of the 


| Republicans, which he represents, since out of 


twenty-two candidates in that city only nine belong 
to the Advanced Left. 
summed up as the total defeat of the Monarchists 
and Radicals, and the conversion of the country at 
large to the principles and policy of Moderate 
publicanism, 


ot. 


Gambetta’s defeat is due not to his moderation or 
‘* opportunism,” as it is called, but to his refusal to 
take office and so accept the responsibility of power. 
He has been the controlling figure in French politics 
for the last five years and yet has held himself in 


such a position that his exercise of power has been © 


practically irresponsible. The Republican voters 


are apparently impatient of this continuous political 


coquetry and are determined to make him take office. 
The most important result of the election, however, 
is the fact that now for the first time France has 
definitely accepted the Republic and has entered 
upon a new stage in the development of her parlia- 
mentary- government. Heretofore the opposition 
has directed its attacks not only against the poliey 
but against the very existence of the government, 
so that it has been continually a question not of 
party control only but of the form of government as 
well. The next Chamber of Deputies will be so 
overwhelmingly Republican that the opposition, 
whatever form it may take, will be as loyal to the 
Republic as the supporters of the government itself. 
This will relieve French politics of ‘that intense and 
unnatural] strain which has been visible in the con- 


flict of parties, and will enable the country to adjust 


itself more fully to the needs and aims of a Repub- 
lican form of government. 


The elections in Spain give the Ministerialisis, or 
Moderate party, 301 seats in the Cortes, the Conserv- 
atives forty-six, the Democrats twenty-seven, Inde- 
pendents five, and Ultramontanes six. The campaign 
was unusually earnest and exciting, and disclosed a 
growing interest in public affairs on the part of the 
Spanish people. Castillo, who was confident of the 


return of a strong Conservative representation, and 
who intended to open a vigorous campaign against 
Sagasta’s recent measures, finds himself with so 
small a following as to hardly constitute a respecta- 
ble opposition, The Conservatives complain bitterly 


The general result may be | 
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of the character of the electoral returns and de- 
nounce the action of the authorities ; but as a pot 
to commit an electoral fraud in Madrid to secure 
5,000 votes ! r the Conservative party was unearthed 
just before the election, by the seizure of false cer- 
tificates and false voting papers and the arrest of a 
number of persons of rank, it is more than likely 
that these charges have their origin in embittered 
feeling rather than in any basis of fact. The defeat 
of the Bonapartists in France was not more emphatic 
than that of the Carlists in Spain. So far not a sin- 
gle Carlist has been returned. This faction never 
grew out of any vital issue, was purely personal and 
selfish in its aims, and its extinction is the removal 
of one more obstacle from the path of progress in 
Spain. 

Peru still continues in a condition of semi-anarchy. 
There sie two Congresses in session ; one at Chor- 
rillcs °: 1 the other at Ayacucho. The first, with 
President Calderon, forms the legitimate provisional 
government, and is endeavoring to prepare the way 
for the {:amal re-establishment of political institu- 
tions by making terms of peace with Chili. In this 
effort, however, they are greatly hampered by the 
cliques into which the country is broken up and by 
the disorderly social condition. 'The Congress holds 
its sittings with closed doors, but it is known that 
its deliberations so far have been directed almost en- 
tirely to this question ; the one thing which Presi- 
dent Calderon declared in his inaugural address was 
essential before progress in any direction could be 
made. One obstacle in the way of making a treaty 


‘of peace is the refusal of the majority in the Con- 


gress to cede any territory to Chili, although it is 
idle to hope for any adjustment of present difficul- 
ties unless some such concession is secured. The 
country outside the large cities is largely in the 
hands of Peruvian guerrillas, or Montoneros, who 
are carrying their devastations so far that the inhab- 
itants are asking the protection of the Chilian troops. 
These guerrillas have ravaged the country within 
twenty miles of Lima, and at present Peru is suffer- 
ing more from her own citizens than from the enemy 
who occupy a portion of her territory. 


PRESIDENT'’S LATEST SER V- 
ICE. 


RESIDENT GARFIELD had rendered dis- 

tinguished services to the country before he 
was struck down on that terrible 2d of July. No 
man in public life had given more thoughtful and 
intelligent study to public affairs; in an age of 
rings and bosses he had kept himself absolutely free 
from their contaminating associations; his only 
seeking for office had been in that continuous and 
strenuous preparation for the highest opportunities 
and responsibilities which discloses the mind of a 
statesman before exigency and crisis have brought 
out the full measure of his power. In the prime of 
a splendid manhood, rich in those activities of mind 
and body which promised vigorous and telling ad- 
ministration of public affairs, the people looked for- 
ward to the years of his Presidency with a faith and 
hope which the advent of no recent administrations 
had brought in. 

But the President, emaciated, weak as a little 
child, hanging patiently and uncomplainingly on the 
awiul verge of death through eight weary weeks, 
has rendered a service to the nation denied to his 
years of health and strength. His -heroic patience, 
calm facing of the most terrible issues of man’s 
earthly life, his unbroken gentleness of demeanor, 
his unfaltering tenderness and consideration for all 
who stood in intimate relations with him, or who in 
any way ministered to his sore needs, have been elo- 
quent lessons, set for the study of a people who 
have paid to the sick ,.bed a reverence of affection, 
aloyalty of thought and hope and prayer such as 
has never hedged royalty about. The shadow of 
death has been far less impressive than the bear- 
ing of him whom it has overhung through the weary 
weeks. | 

What men do influences the world far less than 
what they are; in the final summing up of a man’s 
career it is not so much his special efforts, his par- 
ticular successes, as that central and controlling 
achievement which we call character which deter- 
mines his position among the men of his time and 
iixes his rauk ia the judgment of posterity. For two 
months the President has put his hand to no State 
papers, has taken no public action, given no thought 
to the duties of his position, but no man has ever 
been more emphatically the focus of a nation’s 
thoughts, the very head and front of its life, than 


has he through all this tragical period. His voice 
has been silent, his hand powerless, but never be- 
fore has he wrought such deep changes of public 
opinion, moderated so widely political passion, stim- 
ulated into such activity the public conscience. His 
activities have been silent that the voice of his char- 
acter might be heard more clearly. 

Underlying all political differences there is sub- 
stantially the same aim, the same dominant impulse ; 
as in religion by different roads and’ under different 
names men are seeking the same end. Their exter- 
nal, superficial life is marred by a thousand discords, 
their interior life, where it is really touched, responds 
in a harmony which sets even the discords to 
music, In the stress and struggle of politics pas- 
sions run high, prejudices strike deep, lines of dif- 
ference broaden until they threaten to become 
permanent chasms of division in interest and feel- 
ing—and then God flashes across the heavens 
the bolt of some national calamity, and in an 
instant the overgrowth of passion, and prejudice, 
and faction is consumed, and men stand face to face 
again on the soil of a common life, a common hope, 
a common destiny. Policies lose theirimportance in 
the disclosure of the supreme end for which the 
nation stands, political creeds fade in a new revela- 
tion of the truth that character alone gives them 
value and power in the. individual statesman and 
citizen. | 

The attitude of the nation during these weeks of 
trial has been significant of something deeper and 
more permanent than the horror with which so dis- 
tardly a crime has filled all hearts, or the anxiety 
which the transfer of power in the highest office 
into new and untried hands naturally excites. A 
depth and spontaneity of national feeling and national 
regard for the highest and truest things have dis- 
covered themselves in ways so unmistakable that 
even the most pessimistic American must have had 
his faith in popular institutions reinvigorated. The 
South has opened its heart with a unanimity and 
sincerity which will repair the waste of recent years, 
and do more to bridge the chasm in our history than 
the wisest stalesmanship could effect. Under a com- 
mon sorrow the essential oneness of the nation, long 
clouded, shines out with a beauty which must 
unite all hearts in the prayer that this service of 
pacification which the inscrutable wisdom of God 
has permitted the President to render in his sore 
trial may abide as an unspeakable blessing to the 
nation, and an unfading crown for him. 


SUNDAY TRADE AND TRAVEL. 


BOUT a year ago many papers mentioned a de- 
cision which was supposed to vindicate the 
right to retail cigars on Sunday. Who is it 
that was declared at liberty to sell? Any one who 
pleases? By no means.. The official report of the 
decision, just published, shows that the circumstances 
were peculiar, and the decision narrower than many 
have supposed. There wasa hotel in Indiana in the 
hall of which there were, as is usual in hotels, a desk 
or office for the clerk, bookkeeper, etc., and a cigar- 
stand. This cigar-stand was kept for the accommo- 
dation of guests and boarders at the hotel, was a part 
of the establishment, and was in charge of an em- 
ployee of the house. Occasionally, however, this 
employee would be absent a short time, and a cus- 
tomer would come while he was gone; when this 
happened, it was common for the clerk to leave his 
desk, come to the stand, and sell whatever was 
wanted. One Sunday the hotel clerk sold a couple 
of cigars under these circumstances, and was prose- 
cuted. | 
The court did not decide that any and all cigar 
selling on Sunday is lawful. The Sunday law of In- 
diana forbids persons from continuing ‘‘ their usual 
avocations, works of charity and necessity only ex- 
cepted.” The judges said that, in administering this 
law, a court must seek not for the philosophic, moral 
or theological meaning of ‘‘ necessity,’ but for its 
legal meaning. To continue the operations of large 
establishments, such as can not be stopped one day 
in the week without great loss and inconvenience, is 
not forbidden. Neither is it unlawful to render the 
ordinary services necessary in carrying on a house- 
hold, hospital, alms-house, hotel, etc. The law in- 
tends to make a difference between work which may 
be done on one day as well as on another, and is nota 
daily need, and work necessary to supply constant, 
daily wants. There is no necessity for working in a 
shop, plowing a field, selling from a store, opening 
an office, or the like, on*Sunday. But there is daily 
necessity for putting a house in order, cooking food, 


taking meals, and the like ; and whatsoever is need. 


stant, daily need is a ‘‘ work of necessity.” Keeping 

open.a hotel on Sunday is not unlawful, and it may 

be kept then in the same way as on week days, 

a hotel keeps a cigar-stand as a part of the esta}. 
lishment, from which it supplies guests during th, 

week, to sell cigars in the same way on Sunday ig 

not punishable. In view of law there is no differenc, 

between. doing this and furnishing a cup of tea o; 

coffee, or a meal, or supplying any other such daily 

want, 

Thus it is plain that the decision gives no support 
to a practice of keeping ordinary cigar-shops open op 

Sunday. 

From the same court have come two decisions upon 
farm work. In one the accused was prosecuted for 
cutting and hauling some green corn, and feeding it | 
to his hogs ; in the other, for finishing the harvest. 
ing of a field of wheat which could not be all gath- 


ered on Saturday night, and was ‘dead ripe,” so __ 


that it eould not safely, he thought, be left stand. 
ing, as rain would spoil it. The judges said, in 
effect, that feeding live-stock and saving a ripe crop 
were lawful acts ; and that if the jury were satisfied 
that what the farmer did on Sunday was needful to 
be done on that day, according to the course of good 
husbandry, in order to accomplish these lawful pur. 
poses,. they were not liable to punishment. But 


former decisions in other States have indicateda . 


rather strieter rule as te farm work on the Sab. 
bath. - 

Many readers know that a strict rule prevails in 
Massachusetts, by which, if a person while riding for 
pleasure on the Lord’s Day is hurt through a defect 
in the road, he cannot recover damages from the 
town. For the courts say that towns are not bound 
to keep their roads in order for pleasure riding on 
that day, but only for travel prompted by necessity 
or charity. There have been several cases within 1 
year or two past. In one, a man drove from Boston 
to Cambridge one Sunday afternoon, carrying 1 
lady friend with him, to attend a funeral in Mount 
Auburn cemetery.‘ After the funeral was over the 
lady asked him to drive back by way of Charlestown, 
and allow her to make a ca!l there. He did so, and 
was hurt by an overturn caused by a defect in the 
road, The court said, in effect, that driving to the 
funeral was lawful, and that the couple were not 
bound to return by the shortest way; but if they 
took a roundabout way home for the mere purpose 
of making a visit of pleasure they could not recover 
damages for a defeet in the extra road. 

_In other States this doctrine is considered to be 
too strict. The courts consider that a traveler's 
doing wrong in riding on Sunday is.no excuse fora 
neglect of duty by highway officers, or for careless- 
ness of another driver who drives into collision with 
him, or for any misconduct by which he is hurt. In 
Rhode Island, one Sunday evening, two carriages 
met, and one, driven very carelessly, ran into the 
other, overturned it, threw out the occupant, and 
injured him badly. When he sued the offending 
driver for damages, the latter answered : ‘‘ Why, you 
were pleasnre riding on Sunday.” But the Rhode 
Island court said that this was not a good answer. 
The fact that the day was Sunday had no tendency 
to produce a collision of vehicles, and was no excusé 
for careless driving. Many readers will remember 
when the Staten Island ferry-boat, Westfield, burst 
her boiler, and the owners were sued by the passel- 
gers who were hurt, they made defense on the 
ground that the casualty occurred on the Sabbath. 
But the New York courts said that this was no ¢- 
cuse for mismanagement of steam boilers. 

And even Massachusetts does not insist on he 


_strict rule where highway officers are not concerned. 


It has happened even lately, both in Massachusetts 
and in Iowa, that when a man has been driving fot 
pleasure along a public road, on the Sabbath, 4 
savage dog kept at some house by the roadside hss 
rushed out, barking at or biting his horse, the horsé 
has run away, and the driver has been thrown out 
and hurt. In both cases,the owner of the dog, being 
sued for damages, has pleaded the law against 
pleasure driving, and said that if the sufferer bed — 
remained at home, as he should have done, he W 
not have been injured. But the courts said that the 
Sunday law was no excuse for allowing a savage dog 
to be at large. Whatever the wrong may be in dn 
ing contrary to law, it has no tendency for which thé 
driver can be blamed to provoke attacks of wild 
beasts such as ought to be kept confined. ae 
There are strong indications in the court reports : 
published during the past year or two thet ‘the Bar 
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day laws ‘of the various States are oftener invoked 


than they formerly were; but thaf the motive 
for resorting to them is frequently not so much an 
honest intention of securing a better observance of 
the day a8 @ purpose of screening some gue from 
vying damages-for his own misconduct, or of escap- 


amg a contract which he has found to be dis- 


advantageous. 


| [HE PERPETUAL REVISION. 


HEN Lessing declared that if he could choose 
between truth and the search for it he would 
take the quest rather than the possession, he ex- 
pressed a law which is written broadly across human 
life. ‘The thirst of the soul for truth, the eager striv- 
ing to discover it, are more vital to the highest suc- 
cess of our present life*than the attainment of the 
-absolute truth would be. Even physical truth, 
which seems to have such clearly defined outlines 
and relations, deepens and broadens as one looks 
into it more searchingly, and while it eludes the 
mind draws it on step by step into an investigation 
that grows every moment more vital and significant. 
The daisy which blossoms at your gate is readily 
analyzed by a little skill in. botany, but when you 
have separated petal, stamen, calyx and stem, and 
think you have mastered the whole truth of its com- 
mon but beautiful life, follow the root into the soil 
and run over mentally the processes of its nourish- 
ment there, recall the ministry of atmosphere and 
moisture and sun to the little plant when it reached 
the glory of its blossoming, and what a little way 
you have traveled toward the secret of the mystery 
of acommon flower ! 

Certain facts lie on the surface of things, are soon 
discovered and easily described ; but group them 
together and the whole straightway discloses some 
larger relation, and the mind is led on continually 
into outlooks upon life that grow more inspiring as 


they broaden, absolute truth receding and leading | 


on, an invisible but an unfailing guide. The inces- 
sant, inevitable modification of old statements of fact 
and faith, which makes such painful demands upon 
the faith of those who live by the letter rather than 
by the spirit, is the natural result of this sublime 
provision for the soul of the truth-seeker. It is an 
unmistakable evidence of the unspeakable scope and 
blessedness of our life that the truth which it has 
found only stimulates it onward toward the truth 
which it has still to find. All ages are not equally 
fruitful in the discovery of great truths ; and there 
are often barren periods when hearts sink and souls 
grow faint because what was once fresh and inspiring 
has been absorbed into life and has lost something of 
its sustaining power, and no new revelation has come 
to take its place. So there are stages in the journey 
across the desert that are agonizing from heat, glare 
and thirst ; but when the traveler is losing the mem- 
ory of the last oasis other palms lift their plumes in 
the sultry air and another stream breaks from the 
burning soil, 
The perpetual revision of opinion, knowledge and 
faith which is the daily history of man’s mental and 
spiritual life, as it is of the mental and spiritual life 
of the raee, is due as much to God’s greatness as to 
man’s infirmity. The spiritual world is always 
striving to make physical facts channels for its in- 
flowing upon heart and brain, is always flooding 
them with the light of a new interpretation, and so 
making them richer in the treasury of knowledge. 
The facts of one generation are not quite the same 
to the next, for mature is all the time increasing their 
Value, and stamping them with the signs of a higher 
“lnage, Statements of belief, systems of thought 
loge their hold on men not so much because men 
drift from them as because they are outgrown in the 
inevitable progression of divine revelation. No 
thought is ever generally abandoned until its vital 
Power has been absorbed. If the truth were a 


‘mall, finite thing it could be grasped, systematized, | 


and expressed once for all ; but just because it is born 
of God, and so bears the impress of the divine nature, 
it is continually disclosing itself anew through his- 
» Nature and the individual soul, and compelling 

* Perpetual revision and restatement. That state of 
Content and general acceptance of the old standards 
Which is the dream of orthodoxy would make a 
Period of pause and exhaustion ; that state of fer- 
ment and inquiry which orthodoxy derlores as 

“ decay of faith is unmistakable evidence that men 
af alive to the necessity of reconcilement between the 
mental and the moral life, that the highest aspirations 
a not lost their compelling power, and that men 
still asking with anxious hearts what they must 

saved, It is not the period of revision but 


the age of general acceptance of the letter which is 
to be feared. Skepticism stops the natural process of 
this unconscious revision by denying the truth that 
lies back of knowledge, creeds and opinions ; ortho- 
doxy effects the same result by limiting that truth 
to the measure of present statements. 

Godis continually growing upon the thoughts of hu- 
manity through larger and largersymbols. Oldstate- 


ments of faith lose their hold because they no longer. 


respond to a conception of the Almighty Father 
which has outgrown them and is searching for some 
truer expression. The tabernacle gives way to the 
temple, and that, in turn, toa building not made with 
hands. There is no rest or pause; there never has 
been, there never will be. Those who build on the 
outward form will sooner or later be dislodged, and go 
about, as so many do to-day, blindly bewailing the 
decay of old habitations grown dear through use ; 
those who live in the spirit and are borne onward 
with serene faith will rejoice with every order to ad- 
vance. For the first the light of hope is always 
fading, for the last the light of truth is always 
breaking in more and more. | 


NOTES. 

Mr. Horace E. Scudder, who has been gleaning in Norway 
fresh material from which, we hope, he will evolve an end- 
less series of new Bodley Books, gives our readers this week 
a little insight into rural Norwegian life and character 
which happily supplements the articles in the same line by 
H. H., which we published earlier in the season. Mr. Ham- 
ilton W. Mabie signalizes the appearance of a newand beau- 
tiful edition of Charles Kingsley’s works by a critical article 
upon Mr. Kingsley as a novelist; Mary Louise Beecher con- 
tributes the element of pathos in a tender little sketch 
of the late American war; Mr. Charles Ledyard Norton re- 
ports, in a bright and picturesque way, the proceedings of 
the Canoe Association at Lake George a fortnight since; 
and Professor G. B. Willcox, in a brief article, emphasizes 
the value of Christian character. - In The Home, Mrs. Mary 
Wager-Fisher diseusses the improved facilities for house- 
keeping that have been introduced since the days of Eve, 
and in the Young Folks there is a strikingly dramatic little 
story by a new contributor, Christine Bristol. 


The Church of England has discovered that the way to 
postpone disestablishment is not by theorizing but by doing 
practical work. Not all the divines and ecclesiastical states- 
men in the world could save it by way of disquisition, but 
works of charity and mercy, zeal in the cause of temperance, 
Sunday observance, preaching to the masses, in the work of 
charities and hospitals, in popular education, and the like, are 
certainly giving it a new lease of life. What would it signify 
if some Sunday all the ministers in London should take the 
Established Church for a subject? But when they preach on 
hospitals, raising from $75,000 to $100,000, or on the Church 
of England Temperance Society, raising $60,000, this means 
something. The fact that over one hundred and sixty cler- 
gymen preached simultaneously on the latter subject shews 
in what direction the Church is turning her energies. Indeed, 
the Member of Parliament for Scarborough, and a Dissenter 
withal, has declared that the Church is doing a magnificent 
work in this way, and postponing disestablishment more 
than by any other work which she has taken in hand. When 
the ‘‘ non-conforming members of the Church of England” 
talk in this way it is possible that they dissent less than they 
conform. 


A contributor to the ‘‘Tribune” furnishes that paper some 
information about the manufaeture of segars in New York 
which can hardly be agreeable reading for smokers. Five- 
eighths of all the segars that are sold in New Yerk city, he 
states, are madein East-side tenemenats by Bohemian families, 
who perform all the various processes of manufacture in 
their dirty rooms, where they not only work but also eat and 
sleep. The tobacco is wet down and spread upon the floor 
over night and is trodden upon meanwhile by the family in 
the pursuit of their domestic operations. In the morning, 
while it is yet damp and soiled, it is stripped from the stems 
by the children, while the women make the fillers and the 
men of the family roll and trim the segars, turning out seven 
hundred in a day, which are duly branded with some high- 
sounding Spanish name and sold for an imported article. 
One feels not so much sympathy for the people who smoke 
them as for the children who aid in their manufactare. For 
fourteen hours a day they are kept steadily at work, inhal- 
ing the poisonous nicotine, while at night they sleepin the 
same polluted atmosphere. Here is a chance for the en- 
forcement of our Compulsory Education act, or for the inter- 
vention of the Society for the Prevention of Crnelty to Chil- 
dren. 


Louis II., the ‘‘mad King of Bavaria,” is described by 
‘*Figaro”’ as living sad and solitary in his Gothic castles 
whose interiors are transformed into wonderful rooms of 
the eighteenth century. One of his passions is for Louis. 
Quinze furniture, and he has had sent from Paris photographs 
of the most beautifully-furnished rooms of that period that 
they may be copied in his own palaces. He is not married, 
and itis intimated that he does not wish to leave to children the 
crown of which he is not the master. His time is spent between 
reading the histories of the grandeur of Bavaria in the middle 


ages and listening to the music of Wagner, in which hedelights 


with asort of religiousenthusiasm. Atthe opera if he does not 
insist upon being the sole auditor he secludes himself carefully 
behind curtains. 
artificial light; the shutters being tightly closed. Often in 
the abstraction of his melancholy he forgets to cat, and the 
dishes are taken away untouched. He is thirty-five years old, 
and is ‘‘ tall and well formed, with a face that is chivalrous 
and dreamy, strange and mysterious.” His life, saya the 
‘* Figaro” is ‘‘ silence, solitude, night, study and dreaming.” 


The developments in connection with the defeat of the 
Cornell crew at Vienna will be regretted by all who have any 
interest in American colleges. It seems to confirm the cur- 
rent opinion that sport of all kinds, when its requirements 
become in any degree professional, tends to the rowdyism 
and low tricks of the professionals themselves. That a 
member of an American college boating crew should delib- 
erately plan to sell out his own erew would be incredible if 
a considerable amount of confirmatory evidence had not 
already come to light. Of course every fair-minded person 
will suspend his judgment until the accused has had an op- 
portunity of making his defense, but it is very unfortunate 
that such charges have been made public and that there 
should be any feundation forthem. If college sports are to 
keep the honorable place they have heretofore held they 
must be kept aloof from the low atmosphere of professional 
sporting circles. 


It is possible that Yung Wing, the commissioner who 
had in charge the Chinese’ students, unconsciously gave 
in himself an example of the advantages of becoming 
Americanized. When he entered Yale College in the class of 
*54, he put aside the apparel and pig-tail peculiar to his race, 
and dressed like the other students. In gentlemanly behavior 
he was surpassed by none, while as a scholar he stood well, 
and so far excelled in English as to take one or two prizes 
in English composition. It naturally followed that he should 
marry an American wife, and that he has an estimable son 
who is a practicing lawyer in this city. Under the circum- 
stances, it was natural that he should have no fear that the 
students would become too much Americanized, and that he 
allowed them to go further in this way than seemed good 
to the conservative Chinese. From an Amcrican point of 
view, the greater the progress of the students in this direc- 
tion the better for them, and especially for their people. 


The article in Macmillan’s for August, on the ‘‘ Westminster 
Confession of Faith,” was the last of Dean Stanley's writ- 
ings. As the editor in a touching prefatory note informs the 
reader, it was Dean Stanley’s last plea for toleration, com- 
prehensiveness and liberty of conscience. The Dean comes 
bravely tothe defense of Professo: Robertson Smith, declaring 
that there is not one syllable in his book which disagrees 
with the ‘‘ Westminster Confession.” ‘‘ The Free Church As- 
sembly might as well have deposed him for having traveled 
in Arabia or for being a good mathematician.” Men who 
write in this way are a good deal better appreciated than they 
were fifty years ago, and they will be a good deal better ap- 
preciated fifty years hence. 


His meals are taken alone, and always by | 


The sympathy excited un behalf of the persecuted Jews in | 


Russia has taken a most practical turn in the ‘* Alliance 
Israelite Universelle,” which aims to assist Jewish families 
to emigrate from that country to America. A _ cirenlar 
signed by many well-known Hebrew citizens, representing 
the union of American congregations has been issued, ap- 
pealing for subscriptions to aid the Alliance ; and assurance 
is given that only those emigrants will be selected who ure 
strong and healthy, able and willing to work, and who pos- 
sess knowledge of some handicraft. The Treasurer of the 
fund to be collected is Mr. De Witt J. Seligman, of J. & 
W. Seligman & Co., No. 94 Broadway. 


The cable announces that Dean Stanley’s successor has 
been chosen, in the person of the Rev. George Granville 
Bradley, M. A., master of University College, Oxford. 


INQUIRING FRIENDS. 


—This village is to be the future county seat of Aurora county. 
We are now organizing the county. We think that with a little help 
we can maintain a Congregational organization. I have taken the 
Christian Union for the past eight or nine years, and have become 


' decidedly attached to the Congregational idea of church government. 


Can you, and will you, aid us in obiaining some hymn-books, articles 
of organisation, and something in a financial way towards obtaining a 
lot and fitting up a building? We can get a lot 50x143 feet for $35.00 


and we can build a church for, say, $209.00 to $500.00. The outlook © 


is gocd for a flourishing church. Our county is forty-eight by 
thirty-six miles of as rich farming land as there is in the world, 
situated on the Chicago, Milwaukee and St. Paul Railroad. 
MITCHELL, Dakota. H. 
We have recently pointed out in this column the method 
to be pursued in organizing a Congregational ehurch. If 
there is sufficient interest and enthusiasm in your village to 
make a beginning and raise some money, you can then apply 
with some hope of success to outside communities for assist- 


anee, but not otherwise. When you have learned how much 


you can raise toward your building and your lot, write to 


Rev. William B. Brown, D.D.. Congregational Union, Bible 
House, New York City, for informatien as to conditionson - - 


which it can be obtained. It will be time enough to make 
an effort to secure hymn-books after you have got your 


church organized and a place to worship secured. 


—Please inform us hew the writer of J ude, 9th verse, knew of the 
contention betweem the devil and Michael the Archangel about the 
body of Moses, as I believe it is not thus recorded in the Old Testa- 
ment. W. R. BL 

Paving, Ark. 

The source of the. tradition to which Jude referred is not 
known with any certainty. It is notfound in any Apocrypha 
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or Rabbinical book, though in one of the latter it is stated 
that the grave of Moses was given into the especial custody 
of Michael. It is supposed by Biblical scholars that there is 
a reference to the same tradition in Zachariah iii.,2. The 
probability is that Jude hadin mind a Jewish legend accord- 
ing to which the angel Michael buried the body of Moses and 
Satan demanded the body, perhaps because of the blood of 
the Egyptian which was on Moses’s hands. Whether we are 
to regard this reference in Jude as giving any sanction to this 
legend is a question of no very great practical importance, 
and one on which very different opinions are entertained by 
Biblical students, depending upon their conception of the 
nature and extent of Jude’s inspiration. 


—Can you recommend an institution in the vicinity of New York 
or New Haven where an invalid Jady, now confined to her bed with 
nervous prostration, can be received and treated with kindness and 
sympathy as well as with medica) attention? H. W. C. 

BROOKLYN, N. Y. 

There are a variety of Homes intended for such cases, with 
a great variety of treatment; such as Dr. Miller’s Water 
Cure, and Dr. Taylor’s Movement Cure in New York City, 
Dr. Mitchell’s Retreat in Philadelphia, various institutes 
which rely upon systematic medieal bathing, Heald’s Hy- 
gienic Home in Maryland, Our Mome on the Hillside, and 
Clifton Springs in New York. It is not, however, possible 
for us to give wise advice in such acase. The only course 
for such an invalid to pursue is to take connsel of some 
trusted physician, who will acquaint himself with her con- 
stitution and her needs and then will advise her where to go 
for needed recuperation. In some forms of nervous prostra- 
tion an Invalids’ Home is the very worst place to go to; 
contact with other invalids inevitably increases the difficulty. 


—Exodus ix., 6, “All the cattle of Egypt died”—fifth plague. 
Verse 10, *“* A boil breaking forth with blains upon man and upon 
beast—sixth plague. Verse 19 (To Pharaoh], Gather thy cattle,” 
and verse 20, 21, “* He that feared . . made his .. . cattle 
flee .. . hethatregardednot ... lefthis . . . cattlefin 
the field,” and verse 25, *‘ And the hail smote . . both man and 
beast”—seventh plague. xii., 29, ** All the first-born of cattle died” 
—tenth plague. These verses seem inconsistent with each other. 
I have seen no notice taken of the fact in the notes which I have ex- 
amined. Does the ‘‘all” of verse 6 admit a free interpretation, as in 
the statement that “ all Judea ” went out to hear John? W. P. W. 


Theaverage Sunday-school notes are very apt to follow the 


.Scotch minister’s example, look the difficulty sqnarely in the 


face and pass on. Murphy supposes that ‘‘all the cattle of 
Egypt” means simply the special kinds mentioned in verse 3, 
the cattle feeding in the field ; but your view, which is that 
of Lange’s Commentary, is much more reasonable. As in 
many other places in the Bible, the language is broad and 
general and is not to be taken literally. 


—Can you put me in the way of obtaining the names and locations 
of all the Protestant theological seminaries in our country, of what- 
ever denomination? If so, you will confer a special favor on 

GERMANTOWN, Pa. B. F. B. 

You will find what purports to be a complete list of all 
Protestant theological seminarie#in the United States, with 
their location, date of organization, denomination, and name 
of president or senior professor, in the New York Observer 
Year Book for 1872, page 143. They are ninety-eight in 
number. A later table, giving location, date of charter, de- 
nomination and number of professors, together with the name 
of the president, will be found in the Report of the Commis- 
sioner of Education for 1878. The number here reported, in- 
eluding theological departments of colleges, and also includ- 
ing some institutions suspended or closed, is one hundred and 
twenty-five. 


—Permit me, one of the oldest subscribers to The Christian Union, 
to ask you where is the best Reformatory Institute for boys, where 
instruction and stern discipline are combined. J. R. 

VALATIE, Col. Co., N. Y. 

There are several institutions where a boy can be sent who 
has been arrested for petty crime, but they are simply sub- 
stitutes for prison, and are only a little better than the prison. 


No institution can take the place of the family. Ifa boy can-, 


not be controlled in his own home, and if the parent cannot 
find a private school whose teacher is willing to take the boy 
and endeavor to control him, the case is well-nigh hopeless. 
The mere putting of such a boy into a public reformatory 
puts the stamp of disgrace upon him, and he is sure to find 
associates worse than himself who will lead him downward. 


—Are there any first-class medical colleges in this country for 
women only? Please name one of the best in your question column, 
and oblige, C. H. C. 

COLLINSVILLE, Conn. 

The only medical college answering your description which 
we know of is the Woman’s Medical College of the New York 
Infirmary. The instructors include Elizabeth Blackwell, 
Emily Blackwell, Mary Putnam Jacobi, Mary A. Wattles, 
Eliza A. Cushier, Josephine Chevalier and several other 
women physicians. Thecollege year consists of a session of 
eight months, from the ist of October to the Ist of June. 
The course comprises three years. For circulars and further 
information address Dr. Mercy N. Baker, Woman’s Medical 
College, 128 Second Avenue. 


—A young man, a bookkeeper by profession, has been laid aside 


. all summer from the effects of an attack of hemorrhage of the lungs. 


Feeling somewhat better at present, he is anxious to undertake some 
work ; but winter approaches, and he dreads the idea of having to 
face our cold Canadian winter mornings. Dear editors, yon would 
confer a great kindness if you would suggest some indoor employ- 
ment (not writing, please) by which this young man could make 
enough money simply to meet his every-day expenses until spring 
eomes, when, if all be well, he hopes to be able to take his place in 
the world again. A SUBSCRIBER. 
MONTREAL. 


It is impossible for us to give specific information to meet 
such & case as that indicated by your inquiry. Everything 


“depends upon the answer to such questions as these: How 


much are your every-day expenses? What are your capa- 
bilities, particularly your inventive capabilities? What 


demand exists, or can be discovered or created in your im- 
mediate vicinity? We know one case of a woman who 
made such admirable pickles for her own household that 
she created a demand for them, first among her neighbors, 
and then in a wider circle, until now she has more orders 
than she can fill. In another somewhat analogous case, a 


peculiarly successful jelly-maker found herself supplied with | 


ample and profitable employment. Among the indoor 
avocations may be mentioned bracket-sawing, photograph- 
coloring, bird and animal-stuffing, wood-engraving, drawing 
on wood, and teaching in various departments. If you desire 
to live at home, your only way is to make inquiries in your 
own locality for a market which you would have the ability 
to supply. 


—A mother has been arrested and will undoubtedly be sent to 
prison fora crime. She is a widow; has two children, a boy and 
girl, dependent upen her. Their ages are about ten and twelve. 
What provision can be made forthem? Does the State provide for 
such cases? or is there any society which willdoso? CHARITY. 

CoRNWALL, N. Y. 

The Children’s Aid Society will take both children, send 
them West and give their mother the address. The Home 
for the Friendless will give them a temporary home until 
such time as they can be better provided for. The only in- 
stitution open to the boy is the Juvenile Asylum. If com- 
mitted to any public institution it will have to be through a 
court commitment. 


—Does woman-slavery still exist in Alaska, and under what 
forms ? J. B. Q, 

Not legally. Indian parents do sometimes sell their 
daughters to unprincipled men, and as there is no organized 
government, and there are no courts of justice, practically, 
there is nothing to prevent such sales and the horrible form 
of woman slavery which ensues. It has not, however, the 
sanction of any law, and is one of the incidental though 
monstrous evils which are attributable partly to a wild and 
unsettled country and partly to the criminal negligence of 
the United States in assuming the charge of such a territory 
as Alaska and providing it with no adequate government. 


—1l. What educational journal would you recommend to alive 
teacher who is anxious to keep up with the times? 

2. After the completion of the Brooklyn Bridge will toll be 
charged for foot—passengers ? N. H. 

1. We do not think that any educational journal in the 
country is equal to the educational demand. Probably the 
best, at least the most widely circulated and the best-known, 
is ‘‘The American Journal of Education.” 2. We do not 
think the conditions of passage on the Brooklyn Bridge have 
been officially determined and promulgated. They will de- 
pend upon the joint action of the cities of New York and 
Brooklyn. 


—In 1868 Dr. E. C. Stowe published his ** History of the Books of 
the Bible,” stating in his preface that he expected to issue the next 
year a second volume containing a history of the books of the Old 
Testament. Will you please inform me through the column ef In- 
quiring Friends, in The Christian Union, whether said’second volume 
was ever issued. O. E. G. 

ALLEGAN, Mich. 

So far as we know the second volume was never published. 
The Hartford Publishing Company issued the first volume, 
which was sold only by su¥scription. 


—Where can I best learn of the religion of ancient Persia? I have 
the Zend Avesta, also Pahlavi Texts, but would like to obtain, if 
possible, a sort of history of the religion of ancient Persia in a con- 
densed form. 8S. N. 8. 

IDAHO SPRINGS, Colorado. 

The best and fullest account of ancient Persia and its relig- 
ion is to be found in ‘‘ Rawlinson’s Ancient Monarchies,” 
Vol. III. James Freeman Clarke’s ‘‘Ten Religions of the 
World” may afford what you want in more compact form. 


—Where is the best place for a bright, mischievous boy of eleven 
whose widowed mother cannot support him? 8. D. G. 

BROOKLYN, N. Y. 

If you will state the case more particularly, giving refer- 
ences, we can probably assist you in finding the desired place. 
There is no difficulty in finding a fairly good home for a well- 
brought-up boy of that age; butin order to accomplish it we 
must know something more of the boy and his parents. 


—Please give the names and addresses of two or miore responsible 
second-hand book dealers. J. C. B. 


Burnham, Boston, Mass.; Tibballs, Park Row, New York. 


Sarah M.—The wholesale destruction of birds for the 
sake of their beautiful plumage has come to be a serious 
grievance. We are losing valuable shade trees, our fruit 
trees die or the fruit falls unripened, and all sorts of agricul- 
ture suffers from insect pests. To keep these pests subdued 
there is nothing so efficient as the birds, and we consider it 
so important that the lives of all sorts of birds should be pro- 
tected that we can give no encouragement to the use of their 
plumage for ornamental purposes. We must, therefore, 
decline to describe to you the processes for which you ask. 


Mrs. D. W. D.—In your postal desiring information 
about an article on hard-wood floors you fail to give 
your P. O. address. We deciphered the post mark as 
well as we could, and sent you a reply by mail, but are not 
sure that it would reach you. The numbers you mentioned 
did not contain any such article as you describe. 


C. F. P.—The Rev. W. F. Crafts is now a Congregational- 
ist minister, settled over the Church of the Christian En- 
deavor, of Brooklyn, E.D. Heisa member of the New York 
State Association and the New York and Brooklyn local 
Association. 

ANNIE M. G., Whitefield, N. H.—The ‘‘ American Natur- 
alist’ is published by 8. C. Cassino, 299 Washington Street, 
Boston, Mass. Price, $4.00 per year. 


W. R. B-—The ‘‘ North American Review” is published 
by D. rs peng & Co., monthly. Terms $5 a year, single 


HER FLOWERS. 
By C. R. Dorr. 


AY, nay,” she whispered low, 
‘‘ T will not have these buds of faded snow, 
* Nor yet the placid bloom 
Of the chill tuberose, heavy with perfume, 
Nor lilies waxen white 
To go with her into the grave’s dark night. 


‘* But now that she is dead 
Bring ye the royal roses blushing red ; 
Roses that on her breast 
All summer long, by these pale hands caressed, — 
Have lain in happy calm, ee ; 
Breathing their lives away in bloom and balm '” 


Roses for allthe joy 
Of perfect hours when life had no alloy ; 
When hope was glad and gay, 
And young Love sang his blissful roundelay; 
And to her eager eyes 
_ Each noonday oped the gates of paradise. 


But, for that she hath wept, 
And over buried hopes long vigil kept, 

Bring mystic passion-flowers, 
To tell the tale of sacrificial hours 

When, lifting up her cross, : 
She bore it bravely on through pain and loss! 


Then at her blessed feet, 
That never more shall haste on errands sweet, 
Lay fragrant mignonette 
And fair sweet-peas in dainty garlands set. 
- Dear humble flowers, that make 
Each passer-by the gladder for their sake! 


For she who lieth here 

Trod not alone the high paths shining clear, 
With light of star and sun 

FaLing undimmed her lofty place upon ; 
But stooped to lowliest ways, | 

Filling with fragrance all the passing days ! 


THREE SUNDAYS IN NORWAY. 
By Horace E. Soupper. 


T would be very pleasant in going to a foreign 
country if one could always look over the shoulders 

of the people and read out of the same book ; but most 
travelers find this quite impossible, for unless they 
have had singular advantages of education they willbe 
quite sure to see everything with the eyes of a for- 
eigner, and to form their judgments as if they were 
only to record prejudice. I never felt my ignorance 
more than during the past four or five weeks when | 
have been traveling in Norway. I knew just enough 
of the history, literature and language of the people te 


see how much more truly I could observe the life about 


me if I had known all these with some degree of thor- 


oughness. [For all that, my travels have given me 4. 


genuine desire to beeome familiar with the interior 
life of a people who live in this wonderful country, 
who have retained traditions of a thousand years, who 
have lately enjoyed a revival of letters and of nation- 
ality, and who yet are deserting their country in large 
numbers. I cannot pretend to draw a faithful picture 
of such a people, but I will try to sketch a few charac- 
teristics as I saw them. 

I have been here five Sundays, but two have been 
spent on steamers where we had the English Church 
service ; of the other three I retain a very pleasant im- 
pression. I remember especially the first. I was 
traveling to the North Cape after the manner of tour- 
ists here. A steamer runs every week from Christianis 
to the North Cape and back, touching at a great many 
little fishing villages on the way, running in and out 


‘of fjords, and occupying nearly four weeks in the trip. 


The traveler lives on board, where he. has his state- 
room or berth, if he is fortunate enough to secure it, 
and his table Phéte three times a day. At first he im- 
agines that the chief business of this steamer is to take 
him and his companions to where they ean see the su” 
at midnight and bring them safe back again, but after 
a little it dawns upon hjm that he and his passag° 
money are not of first consideration ; that the captaid, 
indeed, is very obliging and ready to give him every 
facility for seeing the wonders by the way, but 
the chief errand of the steamer is to carry meal and all 
the varieties of a miscellaneous cargo to the hund 
busy villages in the north, and to bring back parrels of 
fish and cod liver oil. ! 

So it happened that one Sunday our steamer W4 in 
a little fjord, made fast to a wharf and likely to 5! 
there several hours, discharging freight and taking 


— 


other freight. Sundays were like other days for 


aa the nights were Hike the days, Whenever, 9 
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steamer appeared at the fishing port, no matter what 
the day or hour, then, and only then, must its business 
pe transacted. I saw, a couple of miles away, the spire 
of achurch, and as it was the middle of the forenoon, 
walked thither, hoping to be in time for the morning 
service. Like many, perhaps most of the Norwegian 
wooden churches, this building was upon the plan of a 
Greek cross, having its short arms of equal length, and 
the central, octagonal body surmounted by a short 
spire. The older churches have a droll, high-shoul- 
dered appearance, and almost all are large and roomy, 
reminding one of the great cold meeting-houses which 
one sees on the New England hills, often faraway from 
any houses. 

The likeness to the New England meeting-house does 
not stop here, as indeed one is constantly reminded in 
this country of New England. As I came near to the 
Mosj6en church, I passed or met wagon loads of coun- 
try people making their way to it, and all about the 
building were standing carts and wagons, with the 
horses cropping the grass or tied to rails. Groups of 
men and women, and especially young men, were sit- 
tingin shady places, talking- sedately and loafing seri- 
ously. The churchyard was lively with people coming 
and going, and I made my way into the church to see 
if that were empty. It was crowded with people in 
pews, while the main aisle had a row of boys and 
young men standing on one side, a similar one of girls 
on the other, and the bishop was coming slowly down, 
eatechizing them. The only difference that I could 
discover between this and a congregation of similar 
kind in a country place in America was that there were 
more people here, and that going to church appeared 
to be a vastly more important affair. It was a hot day 
in July, but the men were mufiled with comforters 
and the women wore stout woolen gowns. They 
crowded into church and they pushed their way out, a 
dog trotted about, and there was such a bustle as 
showed everybody to be wide-awake. A full-rigged 
ship, five or six feet long, hung from the ceiling, and 
there were a few pictures of religious subjects upon 
the walls. The church was evidently still a great social 


center. 


Another Sunday I was in Bergen, and went to 
Korskirke, a large but not the principal church there. 
Here, too, I found a great crowd, as indeed the streets 
were full of people going to church. The pews, how- 
ever, were not all completely occupied, though the 
aisles were packed with a throng that patiently elbowed 
its way along. .The rights of pew-holders were very 
carefully guarded. The doors had heavy iron locks 
upon them, and the several seats in a slip were pro- 
vided with a label declaring their ownership. I saw 
people sitting with large door-keys placed upon the 
rack in front of them; but whether these were pew- 
keys or house-keys I did not learn. When service had 
_been conducted for a few minutes the occupants of 
the pews graciously invited in one or another from the 
aisle ; and a curious custom seemed to prevail of fill- 
ing the pews with just one too many. That one would 
stand for a while, when his next neighbor would get 
up and give him his seat; so that if the sermon was 
long enough each might in turn stand and sit. The 
singing was choral, from the entire congregation, and 
was praiseworthy for its heartiness; but what im- 
pressed me most was the attention with which every 
One listened to the minister. Here, at any rate, the 
church was still a great educational center. 

A third Sunday I chanced to be in Frydenlund, in 
the inland farming district of Valders, and found an 
old timber church built, like the farm-houses, of rough 
hewn logs, unplastered ‘and unpainted. Iwas remind- 
ed again of a village church in New England in one 
Of those districts which have been invaded by the 
summer boarder; for Valders is resorted to by the 
Christiania and Drammen people for summer rest. 


‘Here would be a pew full of people, every line of their 


face and dress disclosing city life; and then a row of 
Sturdy farmers, hard-handed and browned. In the 
chancel and on one of the other walls hung antique 
Votive offerings, as nearly as I could make out, old and 
dusty, as if they had hung there for hundreds of years, 
and the altar-piece was a plaster relief, painted, and 
Teminding one of the shrines in Roman Catholic 
churches. The parish clerk robed the priest before the 
altar, and removed his robes when the time came for 
the sermon; while the people and organ kept up a 
ride-aud-tie musical course. After the service, being 
one of the last to leave, I found the priest standing by 
& hew grave, chanting in company with two men. One 
held a wooden spoon, with which earth was thrown 
upon the coffin. The body had been brought two days 
before and placed there; but it had not been conven- 
ient before for the minister to perform the last rites. 
The church was here still the religious center of the 
People. 

The religious element in the Norwegian character is 
Constantly disclosing itself to the traveler. He sees the 
silent grace before and after the meals; he finds the 
hymn-book and religious tract everywhere, and if he 


talks with the people about their favorite Bjdrnson, 
he will constantly hear the remark: ‘‘I like his books, 
but I don’t like his religion.” It would not be strange 
if a life led in such hard conflict with nature should 
take refuge from the frowning cliffs in a Power above 
and beyond nature. The constant industry required 
of the people has kept them from much speculation, 
and religion brings many compensations; their domes- 
tic life is led under its shelter and consecration, 
and they escape from the despotism of the mountains 
to the protection of an almighty God. The churches 
occasionally show some little capriciousness and fancy 
in their structure and ornament, and, to judge from 
Borgund and Hitterdoe churches, there must once have 
been a church architecture of a half-riotous kind, the 
mischief of the people breaking out in queer whims of 
carving and decoration. 

The life of this people seems largely developed from 
within, having been affected but little by foreign influ- 
ences. The sagas of the Norsemen still form a part of 
the training of the children, and legendary tales may 
be found in every parish. Here is a people which has 
retained its national characteristics for a thousand 
years, and now is having political throes. Modern 
thought is at work here by many subtle ways; but the 
restless life of the world outside is affecting it most 
powerfully through the efflux to America and the re- 
turn influence of the experience of the Norwegian in 
America. The two countries are destined to help 
each other; and we may well be glad to incorporate 
in our nation such large fragments of a people which 
has survived the hard tests of life here, and developed 
an independent, self-respecting, patient and devout 
temper. 3 

CHRISTIANIA, Norway, Aug. 2, 1881. 


CHARLES KINGSLEY’S NOVELS. 
By Hamirtron W. Masig. 


HE rectory at Eversley, with its wide circle of 
sympathies and activities, could have no more 
significant and fitting memorial than the new and 
beautiful edition of Charles Kingsley’s novels which 
Macmillan & Co. are now publishing under its name. 
The field of romance was no field of the cloth of gold 
to Kingsley, a parade ground for the splendor of past 
ages to disport itself upon ; nor was it. a holiday show 
of modern society; it was, rather, a field in which 
overburdened men struggled for their pittance of life. 
Even when he recalls the past, as he has done with 
notable skill, it is to disclose the common needs and 
yearnings which make all ages and races contempora- 
neous; he is far more deeply interested in the com- 
mon humanity of which all history is a revelation than 
in those characteristic features which make such strik- 
ing but superficial differences between the centuries. 
This age has seon many deeper thinkers and wiser 
actors than Charles Kingsley, but it has bred no man 
of a more earnest spirit. It was characteristic of him, 
as it is of many of the nobiest Englisbmen of the day, 
that he was profoundly serious. Every side of life 
had a moral bearing for and imposed some obligation 
uponhim. It was perhaps a part of his inheritance from 
those Norse ancestors, whose thought ran as quickly 
to their strong hands as to their vigorous brains, that 
he could stand in no relation in which the word duty 
was not somewhere visible. The easy nonchalance of 
those men of culture who study life with infinite inter- 
est as the spectators of an imposing drama was incom- 
prehensible to a soul like Kingsley’s, who found no 
place of observation which was not also a place of 
action. Studying the vital questions of his time with 


such a temper Kingsley’s novels have a charm and a_ 


power which utterly fail the works of some novelists 
of finer literary qualities than he. They can harily 
seem old while civilization remains essentially un- 
changed; while the newspapers continue to report 
labor troubles and the religious press to record those 
moral and spiritual struggles whose only outward sign 
is sometimes a formal change of creed. 

Kingsley’s humanity was the fundamental character- 
istic of his intellectual as well as his moral life. Ab- 
stract truth had little interest for him; but truth as it 
touched human lives was his passionate pursuit. 
Suffering in every form was an appeal to his resources 
which never went unheeded. He entered the fierce 
discussion of Chartism when most men of his cloth 
held back with well-bred repugnance. When the novel 
presented itself as a tool for a work from which most 
men of culture turned away with disgust, he unhesi- 
tatingly seized it, and ‘‘Alton Locke” pleaded the cause 
of the poor in places and at times from which the pro- 
fessional agitator was hopelessly excluded. Instead of 
stumbling with Matthew Arnold over the brutality of 
the lower classes, he turned the repulsiveness of their 
condition into a new moral stimulus by tracing the 
hideous result of crime to some ancient neglect or op- 
pression by those better-conditioned classes to which 
he himself belonged. The good priest in Mr, Cable’s 


latest novelette,who always arraigned society as acces. 
sory to the sin of its individual members, would have 
found in Charles Kingsley a man after his own heart. 
Whatever had in it a gleam of the divine life, although 
it were only a dull glimmer, was a matter of supreme 
interest to him. Instead of divorcing knowledge from 
life, and holding it up as the supreme end of effort, he 
valued knowledge, science, art, history, in proportion 
as they ministered to human needs. This is a truth 
that lies at the bottom of the fruitful work of this age 
in all fields of inquiry; but, while scholars have seen 


clearly enough its historical bearings, they have large- 


ly failed to accept its practical obligations. Kingsley’s 
solutions of social problems were far from final—were 
often, indeed, very narrow and inadequate answers to 
very comprehensive and radical questions—but his at- 
titude and spirit in dealing with them were far in ad- 
vance of his generation. The Church which has 
wasted half its strength on problems which it never 
did and never will understand could advantageously 
put some of Charles Kingsley’s novels on the shelves 
which are cumbered with the masterpieces of theolog- 
ical Dry-as-dusts. A living and not a speculative gos- 
pel breathes through these romances with a power 
and sweetness for which the world cannot be too 
grateful. Literature abounds in delightful works of 
art which charm with well-turned phrase and graceful 
fancy, but ‘‘thoughts that breathe and words that 
burn” are precious not only for their quality, but be- 
cause they are rare. 

-If Kingsley had been of a speculative turn his 
novels would have been only sermons in diszuise ; but 
truth with him was so identified in all its bearings with 
human life that it took on a personal form, and ran 
into dramatic molds as naturally as the thought of 
dry men runs into logical propositions. And so it 
results that whiie his novels are hot with moral pur- 
pose they have an artistic and dramatic quality which 
puts some of them on the same shelves with the 
masterpieces of English fiction. 

It was a natural instinct that turned Kingsley’s 
earnest spirit to the study of those historical periods 
which were specially rich in action and manhood. A 
historical novel simply as a study in archeology he 
could not have written; but when he had possessed 
himself of the spiritual secret of an age its person- 
ages emerged from the gray mist of historical narra- 
tion, and became living men and women under his 
touch. ‘*Hypatia,” ‘‘ Westward, Ho!” and ‘‘ Hereward 
the Wake,” carry the reader on a current of story 
which has the breathless movement of a contemporary 
experience. These are masterly books, in spite of 
almost inevitable defects of construction, because 
they cast the illusion of a present life over faiths and 
ambitions and passions that long ago burned out and 
left only the ashes of memory. A splendid energy of 
the imagination rebuilds the old civilization and 
breathes into it that breath of life whose escape leaves 
the pages of history colorless records, and more or 
less misleading epitaphs. It is not the portrayal of 
the fact, But the discovery of the lost humanity which 
gives Kingsley’s historical novels their power. 

' Charles Kingsley was not great, measured by the 
range and depth of his original thinking ; but measured 
by its energy and moral earnestness he belongs with 
the leaders of his generation. His thought bears the 
dramatic impress of personal stuggle with those prob- 
lems and conditions which only the earnest soul feels 
called upon to answer and modify, and carries with it 
the moral impulse of a spirit which has in a measure 
solved the one and molded the other. 


A HOSPITAL SKETCH. 


By Mary Louise BEEcHER. 

“To Willie, from his mother.” : 
‘Tf I should die in the hospital or on the battle-field, for the sake o 
God and humanity, will you communicate with my mother, Mra. 

Charies Dodge, town, State.” 
HIS, written upon the fly-leaf of a little black 

pocket Testament. 3 
Iam fast getting to be an old woman but I never 
shall forget those old hospital days. And this little 
book has brought back the old memories, just as the 
sight of old andirons and spinning-wheel will carry 
one hack to grandmother’s time. You see, I haven’t 
always had gray hair and crow’s-feet. There was a 
time long ago when I thought that life meant happi- 
ness. But when our neighbor’s boy, Jo, whom I had 
played with in my childhood, came to me and asked 
me to make a choice for life, I had to put it all away; 
for father and mother died that year and left four 
little brothers in an elder sister’s care. I did the best 
I could for them, but we were poor and sometimes 
the weight was well-nigh too heavy for young shoul- 
ders. 

Well! my boys grew up and went out into the 
world; all but Jamie, poor little cripple-boy. I 
loved him the more because so dependent on me. 
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But he took sick, and one spring day I laid him away 


i nthe meeting-house grave-yard and went back to a 
onely home. 


Nobody knows how my heart ached for 
something to love and work for. And then the war 
broke out, and as I hadn’t a husband or sons to give 
to my country I thought I'd go myself. Not to fight. 
Ovo; but as a nursein the hospital. And so that’s 
how I happened-to go. I had been there several 
months when the battle of G killed and wounded 
so many of our boys, you remember. Quite a number 
of them were brought to our hospital. I saw them 
carried in and then went through the wards to do 
what I could. As 1 was hurrying from one to another 
I came to this one in the corner. I couldn’t help but 
notice right away how young and boyish the face was. 
Somehow I thought of Jamie, and my heart gave a 
great throb. He raised up on his elbow as I came 
near, gave a cheerful nod and said, ‘‘Good morning, 
Auntie.” 

I wanted to put my arms around his neck and give 
him a motherly hug, but, you see, we had to learn to 
overcome our feelings there. So I only said ‘‘ Good 
morning,” as quietly as I could, and then went to work 
to smooth out the army-blanket, and replace the haver- 
sack, doing duty as a pillow, by a woolen shawl of my 
own. You see, I was thinking so hard of Jamie it 
never occurred to me that he was wounded until he 

p ut his hand over his breast and gave a little short 
breath. ‘*‘ What have they been doing to you?” I 
asked, taking away his hand. 

‘*Used me for a target, Auntie. Splendid shot, true 
as you live,” and he smiled just as though he was talk- 
ing about some sport. 

‘* Did the surgeon take the ball out?” said I. 

‘“*That old fellow with the saw and screw-driver ? 
Whew! He bored till I’most thought he was the gim- 
let and I was the hole. Guess he didn’t find it.” 

I saw that it wanted dressing, soI set about it. It 
didn’t look very bad. I ventured to say so, and you 
ought to have seen his face brighten, while he asked 
so earnestly, ‘‘Do you think so? Just what I thought. 
I'll be ail right in a few days. Don’t you think I 
will ?” 


I shook my head, I didn’t want to disagree with him 
but knew it was better than to give false hope. ‘‘No; 
not in a few days. Perhaps in a few weeks.” I had 
dressed the wound, by this time, so he sid in his 
cheery way that he’d take a little trip into the laud of 
nod, and then began to snore like a mischievous 
school-boy. I went about my other duties, but by 
and by came around just to see how he was; and, sure 
enough, he was sleeping just as quietly as a baby. 

Next morning I stopped the surgeon after he had 
gone through the wards, for though he was in a hurry 
I wanted to know when my boy was going to get well. 
I thought likely as not he’d ask me again and it would 
be so much better to say ‘‘the doctor says so.” The 
way that surgeon frowned when I asked him—and he 
answered so sharp, ‘‘ When? Shot through the lung, 
madam ; just as surely dead as though his head was 
eut off.” 

It was well that I had so many months oi discipline 
among the suffering and dying, or I could never have 
heurd it and been so calm; for, you see, this boy was 
taking Jamie’s place; so when I went in with the 
bowls of porridge I couldn’t smile back at him, 
although I saw him raise up on his elbow the minute I 
stepped inside the door. Of course I expected he 
would be worse, but he ate the porridge with a boy’s 
relish, and declared he felt good enough to stand on 


his head. While Il was working for the others I heard | 


a little tune, now softly whistled, now sung, coming 
from that corner. It was something about the ‘‘ patter 
of the rain-drops on the roof.” When I came around 
again he stopped his tune long enough to ask me if I 
ever sung it. I told him I didn’t sing, but perhaps 
somebody could. 

‘*No matter anyway,” he said; ‘‘only mother used 
to sing it to us when we were little chaps at home. I 
thought it would sound sort of good here, but don’t 
suppose anybody could sing it quite like her.” 

I told him I didn’t believe anybody could. 

The next day, to my great surprise, he seemed a 
great deal better. I had made a resolve to have him 
send a letter home that day ; but when he began to 
talk about getting well, in his cheery way, it grew 
harder and harder. 

“Don’t you suppose [ll have a furlough, Auntie, 
after the old hole gets filled up ?” 

** You deserve one,” I couldn’t help but say. ‘‘ But 
hadn’t you bettcr write to your mother, so not to 
frighten her ?” 

**Oh, no; ’twould scare the little woman out of her 
wits. Besides, 1 want to surprise her. Won't she be 
glad enough to burst when she sees me walking in that 
side-door by the lilac-bushes !” 

And he began to get so excited just talking about it 
that I had to scold him and tell him to go to sleep, or 
he wouldn’t go home very soon. 

Really, I couldn’t help keeping up the delusion. He 


was so much better, and so hopeful too; I really be- 
gan to think the surgeon was mistaken about the 
wound. The next day he felt so well he wanted to sit 
up; but I said no, ‘and tried to amuse him every min- 
ute I could be spared from the others. He said I 
rubbed his head almost like his mother, and wouldn’t 
she be glad to see him though! When he spoke of his 
mother, I asked him if he hadn’t better write home, 
and if he didn’t want his mother to come and escort 
him home, for he wouldn’t be real strong for a long 
time. But he seemedso much to anticipate surprising 
her; and then he argued that ’twas too far for the little 
mother to come alone, and he was getting well so fast. 
The next day and the next found my boy full of hope, 
und impatient to get well and start for home. We had 
such pleasant talks. He told me about his home and 
little sisters and widowed mother. I told him about 
Jamie and my lonely life. I found myself laughing 
over his funny speeches a good many times, a very un- 
usual thing for a sober old maid like me. He so firmly 
believed and insisted that he was getting well that he 
made me believe it. Since then I have wondered how 
I could have been so deceived. 

The sixth morning, when I opened the door, I missed 
the raised head ; and when I reached his corner I saw 
it lay on the pillow. The smile was a little fainter 
than usual. I noticed at once that each cheek was 
marked with a flushed spot, and that he breathed in 
short, quick breaths. In answer as to how he felt he 
said, 

All right—only out of wind. Can’t you raise a 
breeze some way ?” 

I bolstered him up and fanned him as though 
his life depended on it. All the time my heart was 
beating so fast I didn’t dare speak. He breathed easier 
and seemed to feel better. He tried hard to swallow 
the breakfast I had taken a little extra trouble to pre- 
pare, and grew cheerful all the time. The surgeon 
didn’t do anything more than I had done, and only 
frowned when the boy asked in a careless way, that 
was all put on, if he wouldn’t be up ina few days. He 
whispered in my ear as he passed, 

‘Inflammation setin. Better send for friends if he 
has any.” 

- I didn’t lose any time, and with hands that trembled 
and eyes that blurred I wrote to that mother—who, 


somehow, had grown akin to me—thut Willie was. 


wounded and the doctor thought he wouldn’t live. At 
the close I wrote, ‘‘I am doing all I can for your dear 
boy.” I thought perhaps it would ease her mind a lit- 
tle. I wasn’t going to tell him of the letter until he 
spoke of writing; but toward night he grew worse 
again, and I.could see he was thinking about it. 
Finally I asked what I could do for him. He only 
turned his head away and kept very still. He thought 
I didn’t see his lips quiver, and the tears that he tried 
to hide in the woolen shawl. After a moment he spoke 
up just as pleasant as ever, 

‘Perhaps you’d better—let know—I ain’t 
getting well—so fast as I was.” - 

I told him just as quietly as I could that I had 
thought for some time that his mother had _ bet- 
ter come and see if she couldn’t do better than I 
at nursing, so I had sent a word to her that 
morning. He seemed really pleased, but didn’t have 
breath enough to tell me so for a longtime. Aftera 
while he seemed easier, and I almost thought he’d gone 
asleep; but in a minute his eyes opened. ‘‘ Auntie” 
—I was at his side instantly—‘‘do you think I'll get 
well ?” 

What could Isay? Did you ever have to answer 
such a hard question? I nerved myself to tell the 
truth. ‘‘I hope so, Willie, but I’m afraid not. 

Another question followed: ‘* Will mother come— 
in the morning ?” 

Perhaps so. Can’t you go asleep ?” 

He shook his head, and pretty soon laid his hand in 
mine. I gave it a warm pressure. 

*‘Auntie, ’'m ’fraid—I haven’t—been good. Didn’t 
ever forget—to pray, though—just as mother said. 
Won’t you, now ?” 

My first thought was to send for the chaplain; but, 
no; Willie had asked me, so I prayed the best I could 
—prayed that the mother might come soon, and if not 
that the dear Saviour would help this suffering boy here 
and the mother at home, and that they might meet by 
and byin heaven. When I raised my head there wasa 
beautiful smile on his face. I thought he was dying. I 
called an attendant and the doctor; but after a time 
be became conscious, and then began a struggle for 
breath that lasted all through that long weary night. 
Never one word of complaint, and always a smile when 
we tried to relieve him. At daybreak he was better. 
As soon as the stage came I was at the door to see if 
one of its occupants wasn’t a little woman in black. I 
ought te have known that the time was too short, but 
I was too excited to be reasonable. 1 can’t forget what 
an anxious face it was that turned tome. ‘‘ Did she 
come?” Icould only shake my head, and swallowed 


hard to keep the lump out of mythroat. ‘If she— 


don’t come—till too late—tell her—it’s all right. Yoy 
prayed—me through.” 

These were the last conscious words he ever spoke, 
I was almost glad to have him unconscious because hig 
breath came so hard. I never left that bedside all the 
morning. The doctor came and said he couldn’t last 
long, and I saw the same beautiful look coming back 
to hisface. I whispered ‘‘ Willie,” and kissed his fore. 
head, growing moist with the death-damp, just as | 
thought his mother would. The lips moved. ‘ Now 
I—lay me—down to sleep,” and he was dead evey 
while I held him to my own warm, beating heart. 

Do you know anything about hospital funerals? 
They buried him next day, and still his mother had 
not come. There was apine coffin, a few flowers I hai 
a great deal of trouble to get, a short prayer, and 
** Dust to dust.” The one mourner had to choke back 
her tears and go back to duties, grown more sacred, 
but never more to be lightened by the smiles and cheer 
of her boy. : 

She came next day. I showed her the little wooden 
slab, and told her how he talked of mother and the 
messages he left, and how beastifully he went asleep. 
She didn’t blame me a bit, seemed to know that I had 
done what I could for him, and so comforted me more 
than I did her. She took the pine coffin back with her 
to bury her boy by her husband. Never shall I forget 
how she smiled through her tears as she talked of their 
being together. There can be sublimity in suffering. 
I have seen it. This Testament, you see, was given 
meby that mother when on that dreary morning she 
started out from the dark, gloomy hospital with cand 
boy. 


THE CANOE ISLANDS. 


By LEpYARD Norton. 


HEY are found only on the latest local map of 

Lake George, these isles of the blest—that is to 
say of the American Canoe Association. Some five 
miles northward from Crosbyside they rest; three of 
them: blue in the haze, green in the sunshine on the 
waters of this most enchanting of American lakes. 
The second week of August saw them the center of 
the canoeing interest. Thitherward under sail and 
paddle came sun-browned, blue shirted ones, from as 
far west as Wisconsin and as far east as Maine. Most 
of them had been some days or weeks on the way, 
taking their vacations in the open air; cruising in 
their canoes by day, and sleeping in them or in tents 
beside them by night. There were. clergymen, law- 
yers, doctors, journalists, manufacturers, foundry- 
men, merchants, students and all the other trades and 
professions ; for the A. C. A. is eminently Catholic in 
its scope, and says, ‘‘no” to a candidate for admission 


grounds. 

Gradually the main island. assumed the appearance 
of a considerable camp, while the second in size was 
appropriated by the Cincinnati club, which sent the 
largest single delegation, and was in itself the center 
of a life and enthusiasm that were unknown upon the 
main island. 


week was that of the Canadian contingent, hailing 
from Peterboro and Ottawa. They arrived in the 
midst of a heavy blow from the northward, the sea 
running quite high and the lake covered with white- 
caps. The Canadians use the open hunting canoe, 
built on the general lines of the aboriginal ‘ birch” 
but beautifully finished in bass, cedar, and other 
woods, and polished like highly finished cabinet-work. 
The voyageurs had come down the Dominion rivers 
and Lake Champlain bringing their camp equipage 
with them, and in the eyes of canoeists from lower 
latitudes the dainty craft were weighted down peril- 
ously low in the water. It seemed like harnessing 4 
high-spirited racer to a lumber wagon, this loading a 
light and graceful creature with five or six times its 
weight of men and material. On they came, however, 
rising cork-like over the seas, the long bladed paddles 
flashing, and lithe, muscular forms of the Canadians 
bending to the work as it became necessary to veer to 
one side or the other in order to avoid an unusually 
threatening series of waves. Presently they swept 
round into the lee of the island, saluted gracefully 
with their paddles in answer to the cheers from the 
shore, then landed, and in an hour or so had theif 
tents pitched, and the Union Jack of England flying at 
their landing. . 

These ieiittens carry home with them the hearty 
admiration of their American brethren. With tw0 
centuries of canocing behind them they came down t0 
Lake George as modestly as if they expected to learn 


something from us neophytes; and when the leader, 


Mr. Edwards of Peterboro, was unanimously chose? 
Vice Commodore of the association for the ensuing 
year, he actually protested against it as too great av 
honor. 


Wednesday was siheeniliill by the. local press and 


to its ranks only on the most obviously objectionable . 


Among the most notable of the arrivals early in the 
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on the hotel bulletins as ‘‘ladies’ day,” and the camps 
and canoes were prepared for inspection. The canoes, 
with all sail set, were taken out of water and arranged 
inline along the main path of the island, everything 
being ship-shape and man-o’-war fashion so far as 
practicable. By the middle of the forenoon visitors 
began to arrive with their escorts from the various 
hotels on the mainland, and presently the wooded 
island was gay with bright dresses and parasols, which 
went from boat to boat and from tent to tent, full of 
interested curiosity about every detail of camp life. 
The ingenious contrivances in the way of portable 
stoves, compact cooking-kits, and all the appliances to 
which canoeists resort to increase comfort while tak- 
ing up but little room, were fully explained. If the 
fair visitors were not entertained they certainly pre- 
tended to be, and the canoeists only regretted that the 
hours of reception could not t:e prolonged until the 
moon and the camp-fire shed their romantic light over 
lake, island and mountain. : 

Itis the fashion among canoeists—set, I believe, by 
Commodore Longworth, of the Cincinnati Club—to 
carry tin horns wherewith to signalize one another and 
add to the éclat—if the term be a proper one in this con- 
nection—upon occasions of general excitement. That 
the said horns break hidéously in upon the stillness of 
day and night goes without saying; but, on the other 
hand, they are convenient to attract attention where 
the voice will not reach, and do most effectively wel- 
come the coming and speed the parting guest. 

Under the energetic superintendence of Mr. N..H. 
Bishop, late secretary and man-of-all-work of the asso- 
ciation, the island has been cleared of its tangled un- 
derbrush, and a well-proportioned log-cabin has been 
erected thereon. The walls of the main room are cov- 
ered with charts—Mr. Bishop being a specialist in this 
line of collection—and here, around a pine table, the 
canoeists meet to discuss their business matters, or to 
keep dryer than they could otherwise do in rainy 
weather. 7 

Beside the cabin every evening there roars a huge 
camp-fire, and around it, in the picturesque poses 
which men assume when not hampered by the chairs 


and habiliments of civilization, gather of an evening | 


the denizens of the island. Songs, speeches, recita- 
tions, mimicry, go the rounds, and the neighboring 
shores ring with the echoes of careless laughter. It is 
aremarkable evidence of the make-up of this associa- 
tion that not a song was sung or a story told that 
night not with propriety have been repeated in any 
presence. ; 

Out-of-door exercise from an early hour is not, how- 
ever, conducive to late hours, and long before mid- 
night quiet ordinarily reigns, the ‘‘ Cincinnati yell” be- 
ing, as a general thing, the last sound that breaks upon 
the ears of the sleepers. This yell, learned, I believe, 
from the Osage Indians, is a peculiarly wild war- 
whoop, ending with a canine diminuendo, which is ex- 
tremely effective and appropriate on all occasions when 
noise is the order of the hour. 

Thursday, the opening day of the races, saw the 
prettiest sight of the week. The wind was favorable, 
and near half a hundred fairy craftran down to Crosby- 
side under sail. Every style of rig; standing, bal- 
ance and Chinese lugs, lateens like those of the Italian 
felucca, leg o’ muttons, plain boom, gaff and sprit 
sails, all were filled by the northerly breeze, and the 
lower reaches of the lake were thickly sprinkled with 
White sails and the flashing blades of paddles. One 
upset occurred, successfully and safely performed by 
’member of the New York Club who subsequently 
distinguished himself by winning every sailing race in 
which he started, and presently all hands were at Cros- 
byside making ready to participate in the three days’ 
regattas which followed. 

Of these I will say nothing save that, as was appro- 
priate, a Western son of Anak carried off the two prin- 
cipal prizes assigned for the muscular paddle, while 
salt-water seamanship secured the two which were 
assigned for the sailing races. 

The ceremonies ended on Saturday night with a sup- 
_Per tendered by Mr. Crosby, of the Crosbyside Hotel, 
and on Monday the @anoeists departed for their re- 
spective homes, or for the conclusion of cruises inter- 
rupted by the programme of regatta week. 7 

The Association may now be regarded as an accom- 
plished fact. Its membership is about 150, and its 
Composition is as unexceptionable, its purposes as 
healthful and health-giving as can readily be in any 
‘uch organization. Sporting characters, in the objec- 
llonable sense of the term, are unknown upon its rolls, 
and it seems destined to fulfill its mission of develop- 
'Ng a spirit of good fellowship and camaraderie which 
Can hardly be attained in like degree by any other ath- 
letic association in the land. The secretary is M.C. A. 
Neide, Slingerlands, N. Y. 

{ the recreation in its general aspects a word may 
perhaps be appropriately said in conclusion. The 
term does not properly describe the craft, and indeed 


ihe pundits of the guild are puzzled to find a terse defi- 


nition of the word. The aboriginal canoe, ‘‘ birch” or 
Kayac with its paddle is perhaps the purest type, but 
modern ingenuity turns out a boat which is in all es- 
sentials a little yacht.’ It is fitted with sails, lockers, 
water-tight life-saving compartments, is decked over, 
affords comfortable sleeping accommodations for its 
crew of one, and is in all respects a safe and convenient 
vessel in which to cruise on lakes and rivers, and along 
the sea coast. Long and, in some cases, adventurous 
voyages have been made with its aid, and the acci- 
dents have been remarkably few. The whole life of 
the canoeist indeed teaches self-reliance and readiness 
under all circumstances to act promptly and with judg- 
ment. 

Eternal vigilance is the price of dry flannels in a ca- 
noe cruise, and readiness of resource is a characteristic 
of the canoeist as it is of the sailor. No out-of-door 
sport that is worthy the name is without its dangers, 
and anything that will within reasonable bounds foster 
a spirit of healthful adventure must tend to develop a 
finer quality in the manhood of the race. Baseball, 
cricket, rowing, tennis, and the other stock out-of-door 
gymnastics have their times and seasons, but the canoe 
takes rank in some respects—in many, as its disciples 
believe—above them all. It brings its devotee nearer 
to nature, and opens to him possibilities of pure and 
genuine recreation such as none of the others can 
afford. 


MY FRIEND! 


By Susan M. Day. 


HAT hast thou been tome, my friend ? 
In the first dawning of our early love 
Something so strangely sweet, so true and strong, 
That hand in hand we walked the earth above ; 
Nor cared I aught for else the world could give, 
If [in thee, heart answering heart, might live. 


What hast thou brought to me, my friend ? 
A daily disappointment, growing grief, 
That thou didst fall forever far below 
The heights I thought were thine, till the belief 
Grew bitter in my heart—best to the end 
Tolive alone. I willnot have a friend! 


What hast thou shown to me, my friend? 

Thy strength did prove but a poor, broken reed, 
And yet my soul would not be still. but craved 

To worship perfectness ; with passionate need 
My outstretched hands reached higher; now Iown 
None good, nor strong, nor true, but God alone! 


Whatart thou, now, to me, my friend ? 
A comrade dear, who forth with me will go 
Into the world, asking from life but room 
To work, and help, and strive, endure, and grow. 
Bear with my follies ; I will bear with thine; 
But leave all worship for what is Divine. 


SYMMETRY OF CHRISTIAN CHAR- 
ACTER. 


By Prorrssor G. B. D.D. 


T is significant that the Apostles so often commend 
to their converts well-balanced and fully-rounded 

character. We should hardly have expected from 
them that special phase of teaching, for their chief 
work was that of the ingathering of souls. Tney were, 
partially, to the ancient church what an “evangelist” 
isto the modern. When men go out prospecting after 
gold they spend no time in pursuit ef lockets and chains 
and rings, and other perfected work. They gladly find 
the yellow treasure in any shape; nuggets or grains or 
in lodes, however rough or unsightly at first. And it 
would have been no marvel if the Apostles, prospecting 
for souls, winning them to repentance, had given but 
little thought to the finish of renewed character in 
them. Uninspired men would doubtless have made 
that their policy. But the Spirit, who wrought through 
the Apostles, was content with nothing less than a 
growth toward a fullness of the image of Christ, and 
a moral symmetry of soul. | 

Whoever has made, or supposes himself to have 
made, any special advance in the new life in Christ—has 
had any vision of the glory of things unseen, and is 
sure he hasstood with Bunyan’s Pilgrim onthe Delecta- 
ble Mountains—let him take double caution here. A 
blemish is worse in exact proportion to the purity and 
dignity of that which it defaces. A clot of filth on a 
stone is no great disfigurement. But on the stem of a 
fruit tree it affects you differently. On a horse, it an- 
noys you still more. But on the face of a man it is in- 
tolerable. So with stainsonsouls. You will see more 
made of a fault in ‘‘a pillar” of a church than of a 
crime in an average Christian. - 

‘‘Death loves a shining mark;” and so does jeal- 
ousy. It enjoys making men pay for their eminence. 

And too many a Christian character is a mixture of 
opposites—like an Arab hovel in Smyrna, built, as trav- 
elers tell us, half of clayand straw and half of beauti- 
fully carved columns and friezes and cornices, broken 
from the ruins of old temples. As the hovel stands 


with a finely-chiseled entablature side by side with a 
filthy stump of thatch, so stands the raw, half-grown 
believer—a strange conglomerate ! 

And what is the remedy? ‘‘ Raise the tone of your 
piety in general,” some tell us, ‘‘and tie faults that 
hang round you will take care of themselves.” There 
is no greater mistake. It reminds one of the mistaken 
policy which used to say with regard to slavery: 
‘‘Preach a pure Gospel. Let these exciting subjects 
alone. Send tracts to the South that shall spread re- 


ligion there, and say nothing of their peculiar institu- 


tion. With such influence around it slavery will die 
out of itself.” So good men went on in their folly. 
And the slavery that was going to die grew to be a 
giant that took the nation by the throat. There was 


genuine religion in the States that went into rebellion. 


But it had never been applied to the ‘‘ sum of all vil- 
lanies.” There may be genuine Christian character in 
aman. But it must be brought to bear on his besetting 
sin if that is ever to be expelled. There must be no 
mincing of matters with it. Too many a disciple at- 


tempts to compound with the Lord for an unlovely ~ 


character with the amount of his Christian activity. 
An artist studies and labors over his masterpiece; he 
rests not till he has brought it near perfection ; and, 
at last, it goes out to the world as his pride and boast. 
But his own room, meanwhile, in which he has labored, 
with brushes and pigments and old canvas lying 
loosely about—what a den of confusion itis! Soa 
Christian, often, cares more for the work he turns out 
than for the inner life from whichit comes. Whatever 
virtue or faculty helps the work he cultures and devel- 
ops. Whatever does not is left withered and dwarfed. 

But a Christian in earnest—one who pants after God, 
and the image of Christ to be formed within him—will, 
at times, groan, being burdened with the weight and 
power of his evil nature. As if it were a fire in the 
hold of a vessel, at sea, he smothers it here and it 
breaks out there, he crushes it there and it escapes 
again yonder, till he cries, in his anguish, O, wretched 
man that lam! Who shall deliver me from the body 
of this death? But, blessed be God, he is sure of the 
victory, by and by, for the Almighty works with 
him and in him! And when I begin, saith the Lord, I 
will also make an end. There is no perfection in Ga- 


-briel standing before the Throne that is not to be his. 


It is told of Correggio that, in youth, he was taken to 
Rome to see the frescoes of Raphael. And, as he 
gazed in an ecstasy on those wonders of the world, 
and felt the kindling within of the divine fire that was 
to make him immortal, he was heard whispering to 
himself, with flashing eyes, ‘‘I, too, am a painter!” 
And what humblest Christian is there, who, as he 
struggles here and looks away heavenward, may not 
say, ‘‘O angel brethren in the skies, I too am a child 
of God. To your perfection I shall come! ” 
‘* For I amid your choirs shall shine, 
And all your knowledge shall be mine; 
“ Ye on your harps must lean to hear 
A secret clford that mine shall bear!” 
So let him take heart and hope, till God shall bring 
him home. ~- 


DISOBEDIENCHK PUNISHED. 
By ABBOTT. 


HE annals of the Old Testament are models of 

simplicity instyle; but their conciseness renders 
them liable to misapprehension. They leave much to 
be supplied by the common sense or the imagination 
of the reader. Thisin part explains the great variety 
of readings imported into the Bible. The story of the 
slaying of the three thousand idolators affords a strik- 
ing illustration of this characteristic of Old Testament 
history. No details are given. The skeptical reader 
easily supplies them; and imagines that he has found 
in the Bible what he has added to it. Hesupposes that 
Moses came down from the mountain top; that he 
found the people worshiping a golden calf; that his 
wrath was aroused by their idolatry ; that he ordered 
an indiscriminate massacre ; that it took place accord- 
ingly; and that the Lord approved and applauded. 
He draws the conclusion that religious massacres, 
such as that of Protestants by Roman Catholics in 
France on St. Bartholomew’s day, and that of Roman 
Catholics by Protestants in Ireland under Cromwell, 
have very respectable indorsement in the Bible; and 
he asks us, with some warmth, to repudiate a Book 
which sanctions such bloody deeds, .perpetrated in 
the name of religion, with the supposed countenance 
of the All-Father. If he correctly imagined the scene, 
I, for one, should think his deduction correct. No 
external authority would suffice to prove that the Gud 
who was manifested to the world by Jesus Christ ap. 
proved the sack of Drogheda, or the massacre of St. 
Bartholomew, or a like event in Hebrew history. But 
I do not accept the skeptic’s imaginary reading; and 
therefore I reject his conclusion. It is difficult, per- 


1 International Sunday School Lesson for September 11th. Exodus 
xxxii., 26-85. Golden Text, 1 Johm v., 21. 
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haps impossible, for us to ascertain the exact facts; 
but the indications of the narrative point to no massa- 
cre on account of religious opinion or ritual; but to 
an incipient rebellion crushed by merciful severity. 

God had led the Israclites out of Egypt. He had 
given them a choice to remain or to go; no constraint 
was put upon any one. They that chose to remain in 
Egypt could; those that chose to follow Moses had the 
opportunity. Liberty was offered ; it was not imposed. 
As soon as the people had reached the plain at the foot 
of Mt. Sinai a choice was again distinctly offered to 
them. Moses recalled to them the fact of their deliv- 
erance, and submitted to them the question whether 
they would accept him as their Civil Ruler. The ques- 
tion was put to vote. By a popular suffrage God was 
accepted as King, and the government which Moses, 
under God’s direction, might prescribe was adopted 
before its details had been made known.' It is not 
probable that this decision was arrived at without 
questioning and opposition. Thatsome Egyptians had 
followed the Israelites in their flight is probable; that 
there had been intermarriages, and that there were 
many half-breeds in the heterogencous host is still 
more probable ;? that there were chronic grumblers, 
who at every step of the journey found fault with 
Moses, and endeavored to overturn his government 
and to persuade the people to return to Egypt, is clearly 
stated. They were sufficiently influential at one period 
to arouse a mob of considerable proportions.* The 
government was far from settled; the authority of 
Jehovah far from established. Traitors abounded ; 
men answering to the Tories in our American Revolu- 
tion, to the Copperheads in our Civil War. Moses had 
hardly disappeared from the camp, to receive from 
Jehovah the laws which were to constitute the political 
and religious government of the Israelites, before this 
suppressed rebellion broke out into an open revolt. 
The grumblers organized a revolution. This Moses, 
they said, no man knows what has become of hin ; 
we will have no more of his government and no more 
of his God; we will make our own gods. That they 
threatened violence to Aaron, to bring him into com- 
plicity with their revolutionary designs, is evident 
from his sorry excuse to Muscs when called to account 
for his procedure.* A strong man would have easily 
rallied a loyal support to resist the treason ; but Aaron 
was not a strong man. Ile yiclded; melted their 
golden ornaments; fashioned the product of his fur- 
nace into the rude image of a calf—the sacred Apis of 
Egypt. The revolutionists proclaimed this Egyptian 
god to be the god which had brought Israel out of 
Egypt. They inaugurated the licentious rites which 
have characterized the worship of nearly ali pagan 
lands. The same appeal to sensuality which has alone 
given Mormonism its bestial power in America gave 
power and popularity to the worship of Baal and Ash- 
toreth in Pheenicia, of Venus and Bacchus in Greece, 
of Apis and Osiris in Egypt. Under the pretense of 
revering the mystery of creation and of life loose 
rein was hung on the neck of human passion. The 
law, Thou shalt not commit adultery, had hardly been 
proclaimed when shameless disobedience was organ- 
ized in the name of a rival religion.’ For the hour. the 
revolutionists had it all their own way. An immoral 
mob had taken charge of the realm; there was no one 
strong enough to resist them. 

Suddenly Moses and Joshua appear upon the scene. 
Aaron’s cowardice makes him instantly submit to the 
superior authority of his brother. He offers a lame 
excuse for his complicity ; the people threw their gold 
into the fire and it came out acalf! He would have 
Moses imagine that the calf made itself! Moses shows 
his contempt for the excuse vy his silence. But if 
Aaron submits, the revolutionists do not. They have 


no notion of yielding up the control which they have 


seized; of giving up the sensual liberty of the Egyptian 
worship for the stringent morality of the Ten Com- 
mandments. Moses has no army, no police, to sustain 
his government. The crisis is imminent; one of those 
crises which try men’s souls and show the stuff of 
which they are made. He calls for volunteers. The 
result shows that the apostasy has been by no means 
universal. The loyal needed only a leader; they rally 
at his call; arm themselves; put themselves under his 
command. The people on every side fall off from the 
revolutionists ; the battle, if it can be called a battle, 
is short, sharp and decisive. Probably the rebels 
counted on no such prompt and vigorous measures, 
and were in no condition to resist. Three thousand 
were slain; and the rebellion was at an end. Moses 
gave but one direction: no man was to spare a revolu- 
tionist because of old-time ties, relationship or com- 


1 Exod, xix., 1-8. 

2 Exod. xii., 38; Numbers xi., 4. 

3 Exod. xiv., 11, 12; xvi., 2,3; xvii., 244; Numb., xi., 4-6; xiv., 
2-4, 10; Psalm cvi., 24, 25, 

#Thou knowest the people, that they are set on mischief. Exod., 
xxxii., 22. 

© All this is hinted at in the language of Exod., xxxii. 6, 7, 19, 25, 
as interpreted b) what we know of the licentious rites of Egyptian 
worship, 


panionship.' In time of incipient rebellion short, sharp 
and decisive measures are necessary. At such times 
severity is mercy. ‘To spare the mob is to sacrifice the 
community. To be gentle with law-breakers is to be 
cruel to the law-abiding. 

If I have interpreted this story aright, its lesson is 
indicated in the title which I have given to it: disobe- 
dience punished. It is a lesson important to parents, 
to the State, to the individual. The disobedience which 
is the result of carelessness, forgetfulness or sudden 
impulse may well be borne with long and patiently ; 
that disobedience which is the result of a lawless spirit 
of self-will needs always and everywhere prompt and 
vigorous repression. The ‘‘lawless and disobedient” 
Paul classes with parricides and murderers.? Never 
was a people that needed to learn this more than the 
American people. If we had known it, we might have 
saved ourselves thousands of lives and years of devour- 
ing civil war. If we knewit now, we should make 
short work of Mormon contempt of United States au- 
thority ; of open revolt against national law by the 
mountain distillers of North Carolina and of Georgia; 
of the contemptuous disregard of law by the liquor- 
sellers of our great cities. We should not be overrid- 
den by roughs in the towns and tramps in the country. 
We should not have seen the blazing fires run along 
the raiJroad lines from the Mississippi to the Atlantic ; 
we should not be in danger of seeing those fires lit 
again by communism. The sacredness of law is a les- 
son which nowhere needs emphasis and iteration more 
than in American households and American schools. 
That parent is cruel to his child who does not teach 
him to obey; that community is cruel to itself which 
does not make every form of revolt dangerous. 

With all sins of ignorance, of carelessness, of unin- 
tentional disobedience, of sudden infringement through 
a hardly resistible impulse, God is most forbearing. 
But history and revelation combine to teach that he 
will be obeyed; that the spirit of determined lawless- 
ness and disobedience is certain to meet its punishment 
and its overthrow. Theskeptic who rebels against the 
teaching of this truth in the Word may be left to argue 
his objection with life, which teaches it yet more clo- 
quently. For an hour God may seem to withdraw 
himself; but he who fancies that God is not, because 
not seen, will find in the day of divine visitation that 
the divine authority will be enforced and that despisers 
shall perish. 

** Despisest thou the riches of God’s goodness and forbearance and 
long-suffering, not knowing that the goodness of God leadeth thee to 
repentance? But efter thy hardness and impenitent heart treasur- 


est up unto thyself w:ath against the day of wrath, and revelation of 
the righteous judgment of God; who will render to every man ac- 


cording to his deeds: to them who, by patient continuance in well-_ 


doing, seek for glory and honor and immortality, eternal life; but to 
them that are contentious and obey not the truth, but obcy unrighte- 
ousness, indignation and wrath, tribulation and anguish.” 


S. S. PRIMARY OUTLINES. 
By Mrs. W. F. CRAFTs. 


CENTRAL Tuovent.— The breaking of God's Law. 


1st. To review the commandments. 

Let the teacher ask questions similar to the follow- 
ing: How many of you put your playthings away 
yesterday? Why? Instead of ‘‘I won't,” or “I 
don’t want to,” what have you said to your fathers and 
mothers? Did you hear anybody swear last week ? 
Repeat God’s law which they broke. I wonder if you 
have all kept God’s Taw about not ‘‘ telling on” others. 
Who can repeat that law ? 

What playthings have some of your little friends 
that you would like to have for yourown? The chil- 
dren will probably be frank enough to name some 
things; then tell them that they arc in danger of break- 
ing the Tenth Commandment, and get them to re- 
peat it. 

Let the other Commandments be recalled in a simi- 
lar practical way, and let them be repeated by the 
classin concert. It would be well to continue to do 
this for several Sundays. 

2d. To teach how the Israelites broke the first two 
Commandments. 

Let the teacher show a picture of the golden calf, or, 
better still, have one cut out of gilt paper and pin it 
to the blackboard. Let the children tell what animal 
it is, and ask them if they would be willing to say their 
prayers to a calf made of gold, or if they would sing 
to it or worship it as they do God. Tell them that 
some people once did so. Ask them to repeat the Com- 
mandments which they did notobey. Then tell them 


1 This is the natural and proper interpretation of verse 27. In this 
accour t I follow substantially the ** Speaker’s Commentary.” ‘ The 
spirit of the narritive forbids us to conceive that the act of the Le- 
vites was anything like an indiscriminate massacre. An amnesty had 
first been offered to all, in the words, Who is on the Lord’s side? 
Those who were forward to draw the sword were directed not to 
spare their closest relatives or friends; but this must plainly have 
been with an understood qualification as regards the conduct of those 
who were to be slain. Had it not been so, they who were on the 
Lord’s side would have had to destroy each other.” 


21 Tim, i., 9, 10, | 


how the Israelites in Moses’s absence, when he was o, 
the mountain talking with God, gave their gold -ear. 
rings and rings to Aaron to make a golden calf for 
them, so that they might have a god to Worship that 
they could see. (The Israelites might have intended 


the calf for some representation of the true God put it 


will hardly be possible to get young children to com. 
prehend how or wherefore. ) 

Tell them of God seeing the people worshiping the 
calf and of his sending Moses down to them, of Moses 
finding them at their worship, of his throwing dow) 
the calf, having it pounded into dust and thrown into 
the water forthe people to drink as a punishment. 

The lesson of to-day tells of a still greater punish. 
ment that followed—the slaying of three thousand 
people who had participated in the false worship. oq 
sent the angel of death into their midst; the samme 
angel that he had kept away from them in Egypt. 
The teacher will need to have all the facts of the thrill. 
ing story thoroughly in mind before coming to the 
class, so as to tell it with force and without hesitation, 

3d. To teach the children that they are in danger of 
worshiping idols. 

Let the teacher tell the children that God has writ. 
ten a good many things to them in his Book, and then 
turn to 1 John v., 21, and read, ‘‘ Little children, keep 
yourselves from idols.” Teach the children that they 
are in danger of loving people and things that they see 
more than their heavenly Father whom they do not sce 
now; and that anybody or thing they love more than 
they love Godis anidol. Draw on the blackboard again 
the heart with the rooms in it—the largest room being 
God’s room—which was suggested in the lesson for 
August 28th. Give the children a picture of that heart 
to carry home, with the Golden Text (1 John yv., 21, 
printed on one side. 


Plymouth Dulpit. 


Sermon BY Henry Warp BEecnEr. 


PRAYER BEFORE THE SERMON. 


WHEN our trouble is great, and our faith is small, and our fear is 
in overmasteriug measure, we plead with thee as though thou wer 
afar off and reluctant; but in the hours of the revelation of thy good- 
ness, when our souls with calmness look out upon all thy way aul 
dealing with us, we cannot plead; for thy goodness seems to us to 
fill the heavens and to overflow upon the earth; and the hours are 


never weary of telling the hours what God hath done. Day uittereth 


speech unto day, and night unto night showeth knowledge of thy 
goodness. 

This morning we come to give thanks; we come to show thie our 
hearts, to open them before thee, that thou mayest read in them our 
gladness, our desire to be lixened with thyself, and to be wholly obe- 
dient to thy commands. We come into thy presence rejoicing 
with great joy—rejoicing over joy, and rejoicing likewise over sor- 
rows that have spent themselves, that had in the blossom no fra- 
grance and in the fruit bitterness, and yet that now, ripened, are full 
of health; and we look back along the track of tears, and behold that 
the bow of Godis upon them. We rejoice whichever way we look 
around abot us; or in the past, or upward, or forward by faith. We 
are the children of ligkt, and thou art the light, and thou art pouring 
forth the effulgence of thine own being; and all the universe dot 
feel thy power, and shall feel thy joy yet one day when thou shalt 
have run things through their stages. 

And now, we beseech thee that we may look forward, and look up, 
and fe] ourselves, though small and of little consequence among 
men, to be thy children. May we feel that thou art never forgetful 
of us though thou seemest to let us go under the ministration of thy 
law. Thy heart is ever toward us. Not a sparrow can fall tothe 
ground without thy notice; and are we not worth many sparrows? 
We are within the eircuit of the power of infinite Love ; and even ou! 
pains and penalties, thy chastisements and thy stripes, thou hast 
been pleased to tell us are because thou lovest us. If thou didst not 
care for us thou wouldst suffer us to go on in our own way heediess 
of development and improvement ; but because thou dost care for us 
thou dost chastise us that we may walk in the right way, that we may 
avoid that which shall destroy us, and that we may seek the thing? 
which shall ennoble and exalt us. Even so; let thy will be dove 
though it conflict with ours. Let thy wisdom rule, though it crust 
and overpower ours. Let thy way be our way. 

We pray that thou wouldst grant thy blessing to rest upon all the 
households here represented. Give to thy servants the wisdom that 
is necessary for their priesthood. May they walk in truth before 
their children, setting them an example of what they should do. We 
pray that purity and grace and love and joy may abide in their hous® 
holds. May contentions be cast out therefrom; and may all flames 
be burned out that have in them evil and mischief. Purge them of 
envy, of jealousy, of wrath, and of contention. May the perfect 
peace of God rule in every one of them. 

Bless the children—the little ones. Take them every day in thine 
arms and bless them, May those that are emerging from childhood, 
and taking their first steps in manly life, raise high their thought of 
what is becoming in all honor, and fidelity, and truth and simplicity; 
and may they more than make good the places of their parents who 
they follow. | 

We pray that thon wilt bless the labors of thy servants in all out 
classes and missions, and that thou wilt develop and send forth 
from them witnesses before God of what the love of Christ can 40 

We pray that thou wilt carry the word of truth into prisons; into 
asylums, into hospitals, and even into the streets and by-ways 
Grant that those who will not seck thee may be sought out by thY 
sérvants, that some may be rescued from evil and brought home to 
all godliness and goodness, j 

Bless, we pray thee, the churches around us. Quicken them, 9” 
nourish them. Give to thy servants who preach more and mor 
personal knowledge of the Lord Jesus Christ, and the love of men 
for whom he died. 

We pray that thon wilt bless all this land, and spread abroad = 
work and word everywhere. May we not be given over to a2 0 
ward prosperity, but may the love of truth and of knowledge and 
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righteousness be more than a match for all the temptations that | Jehovah as interpreted by Jesus; and he turns and | sham and a delusion; but religion is neither a sham 


come with overmastering worldly success. May thy kingdom come 
yall the world, and thy will be done. We ask it for Christ Jesus’s 


sake, Amen. 


SERMON. 


THE-DUTY OF LOVE* 


«Ye have heard that t hath been said, Thou shalt love thy neighbor, 
and hate thine enemy. But I say unto you, Love your enemies, bless 
them that curse you, do good to them that hate you, and pray for 
them which despitefully use you, and persecute you; that ye may be 
tthe children of your Father which is in heaven: for he maketh his 
sun to rise on the evil and on the good, and sendeth rain on the just 
andon the unjust. For if ye love them which love you, what reward 
have ye? do not even the publicans thesame? And if ye salute 


your brethren only, what do ye more than others? do not even the 


publicans so ? Be ye therefore perfect, even as your Father which 
isin heaven is perfect.” Mart. v. 43-48. 

TIHIS last verse is the axis on which all the rest of 
| the passage turns; ‘‘ Be ye therefore perfect” 
according to the model and method of God. Not per- 
fect in the sense of the equal development of every 
part, and the carrying out of every line and faculty of 
your being into symmetrical proportions. That would 
he one notion of perfection; but here God is the model, 
and itis declared what the example of God consists in; 
and we are commanded to set before our minds an ideal 
of human character and disposition of the same sort as 
that which exists in God. He is central. He is the 
model of the universe. The disposition which is reg- 
nant in him must rule in every one of his creatures. — 

If you want to know what that disposition is, study 
Calvary and its figures upon the horizon. 
there and read, ‘‘ Having loved his own, he loved them 
unto the end!” Read the words of him who hung in 
mortal anguish, ‘‘ Father, forgive them, for they know 
not what they do.” Read, ‘‘For when we were yet 
enemies, God sent his son to die for us.” There you 
begin to come into the interior of the divine nature 
which is to be represented in the light of Christ’s life, 
disposition and doctrine. 

Here, then, is the state of things under the universal 
sweep of evil-doing. God is surrounded by creatures 
that are fallible, that are fainting, that are stumbling ; 
and here is the law of the divine good will declared. 
Everywhere throughout the universe men reel and 
stagger. Races do. Nations do. Every individual 
does. There is no man who does absolutely right, and 
does it regularly. The very nature and method of cre- 
ition is the rearing up of men through every stage of 
imperfection, in deed and in disposition. Life is a 
nourishing school, a culturing school; and God repre- 
sents himself as sitting central over this vast mixture 
of human conduct without ever losing his benevolence. 
Whatever may be said of his administration of affairs, 
it is all toward kindness; it is meant for kindness ; 
and he neyer loses his temper; he never wishes evil to 
anybody ; he never rejoices in pain; he is never less 
tender than is a mother as she looks upon the suffering 
babe in her bosom. All the conceptions of kindness 
and tenderness which we know of, whether we read 
them in poetry or whether we witness them in the 
household, are but as drops of dew compared with the 
ocean of the love of God, the infinite One. 

Who shall sound the depth of any attribute in him? 
When that attribute is the all-surpassing attribute of 
love and of kindness, who shall sound it? or who shall 
measure its breadth? What are men’s thoughts and 
feelings compared to that ? 

Now, this infinite benevolence, this infinite good- 
hess, this nature which presses forth into endless crea- 
tion, which pervades the universe, and which works 
through many details and according to the counsels of 
the divine will steadily along the ages—this God never 
forgets. And he never grows angry in any such sense 
wmen grow angry. While the sense of right and 
Wrong is unquestionably more vivid in him than in us, 
yet all acts of punishment, pain and reprobation in his 
ulministration are toward the production of final good ; 
and they spring out of the undying fountain of good- 
Wil, kind intent, sympathy and well-wishing. And 
that is our model; for we are commanded to be per- 
lect even as God is perfect. There never is a state of 
mind in the bosom of God which has not in it kind 
Wishes toward every living sentient creature. It may 
be openly misinterpreted and misunderstood by us; 
but the central heart and will of God never varies from 
an intense and ever-enduring desire for the welfare of 
‘very creature that he has brought into life; and he 
Mei and says to us, ‘‘ Now be ye perfect, as I am per- 

ct.’ 

That is my idea of perfection. A God whose central 
‘lement is benevolence, kindness, well-wishing, the 
‘sire to make all creatures better and purer, to aug- 
ment them, to carry them on to higher and higher 
‘tages whether they are good or whether they are 
a and to take the proper means of doing it—of dis- 
a ining or rewarding them with the central intent 
—_ ning them better and purer—that is the center of 


Mornina, June 12, 1881. Lesson: Matt. xviii., 15-35. 
Dotted. Ymeuth Collection): Nos. 556, 40, ‘Shining Shore.” Re- 
~~ &Xpressly for The Christian Union by T. J. Ellinwood. 


Sit down: 


.for you in your degraded state. 


and persecute you. 


says to us, ‘‘ Be ye perfect, as Iam.” Let him be your 
model and your method. 

We are now prepared to take the rest of our text; 
namely, that which enjoins upon us the duty of loving 
our enemies. 


** Love your enemies.” 


There is rebellion at the very start. Our wrath 
foams up against an enemy as the sea foams up at the 
bottom of a cliff when it comes driving in haste before 
the storm. ‘‘ Love an enemy? Iam not good enough 
for that yet. That is all very well; but I am not Chris- 
tian enough for it.” No; to your shame you are not 
Christian enough for that ; but you ought to have shame 
enough never to boast of it. ‘‘ Well, yes; I am if they 
will keep still.” But suppose they will not keep still ? 
You are commanded to bless them that curse you. 
‘‘Well, that is simply impossible ; I never can do it. 
Nobody does do it. Nobody ever did do it.” Yes, 
God has done it; and a great many of God’s people 
have done it; and because you have never seen it 
done where you live is no reason why it is not done. 
‘‘Well, I might just as well say the pleasant thing; 
but there would not be much heart init. That is as 
far as I could possibly go: if I lost my soul for it I 
could not go further.” Ah! but you must go further. 
You have got to have such a sense of the value of 
every immortal creature that when he is your enemy, 
and is cursing you, and is doing all he can to put you 
down, you shall have compassion on him. The state 
of mind in him is to engender in your soul such pity 
for him in his degraded state as exists in the Saviour 
So, when you see a 
heart that is tempest-tossed, and is torn with wicked- 
ness, no matter if you are the object of it, the sense 
that there is one of God’s creatures in such a peril- 
ous condition should open in your soul a benevolent 
feeling toward him. 


** Do good to them that hate you.” 


_ Not only are you to love your enemies, and to speak 
kindly of those that curse you, but you are, so far as 
it is in your power, actively to help them. You are 
not to do it ostentatiously, but you are never to lose an 
opportunity for doing it. Though you know that a 
man is your enemy, that he is cheating you, that he is 
lying in wait to injure you, and that he has blackened 
your character even, that should not make any differ- 
ence with you. It is all the more needful that there 
should be somebody to stand over him and have 
patience with him; and so far as it is possible for you 
to do it you are to study his interest just as much as 
if he were your bosom friend. That is the law of God, 
and you must obey it. ‘‘If I must, then I must; but 
I do not think I shall be very fruitful in doing good to 
those that hate me.” Well, that is not left to you. 
You have got to go to God with it every day. You 
are not only to have those feelings yourself, but you 
are to pray day by day for those that despitefully use 
There is such a thing as a 
man’s being run over by one’s selfishness and pride; 
and it is grievous to be borne. There is such a thing as 
being hunted by wasps. There are enmities which 
run after a man, and buzz in his ear, and sting him 
here and there, and are never done flying and stinging. 
Where a man is spiteful, mean and backbiting,. 
and runs about the neighborhood wounding you by 
insinuations, and you know that he is against you, and 
that in every way, with every element of power he has 
in his possession, he is attempting to damage and over- 
throw you, you have got to go to him just as though 
you had found a man lying bruised on the street, as- 
sassinated by robbers or villains; and as you would 
take such a’ man up and carry him tenderly into the 
house, and go for a physician, so you are to deal with 
one who is your enemy and is seeking to injure you. 
God says that when a man has been following you in 
this way, it is your business to take him up in the 
arms of prayer and carry him to the feet of Jesus, and 
lay him down there and say, ‘‘ Lord, heal him; see how 
weak he is, how much he needs help, and help him.” 
This is a beautiful passage. I think it is the most 
beautiful passage in the whole Bible to aman who 
reads it with his eyes and his heart open, and then 
compares it with his own life and the life of other peo- 
ple. Oh, how royal it is! especially when you take 
the interpretation of the Apostle. After running 
through a passage like this, he says, ‘‘ Be not over- 
come by evil, but overcome evil with good.” There 
are the hosts of darkness, there are all malignities and 
envyings and jealousies, there are pride and avarice, | 
there are lusts, passions and appetites embittering the 
soul and warring against you, like the old Gorgon 
head, hissing and stinging at you; and you must 
stand up in the whiteness and serenity and purity and 
beauty of an undulterated life; and God says, ‘‘ Over- 
come evil with good.” What an. ideal Christian life ! 
Tell me that religion has nothing init? Tell me that 
it is alla sham and adelusion? It is very often the 
case that a person who calls himself a Christian is a 


nor a delusion. 

Here is the ideal of God. It is one whose whole soul — 
recognizes the consanguinity of universal being; who 
sees an element of God in every human soul; who is 
himself in such sympathy with God that he looks out 
upon all human creatures as his brethren; who seeks 
by the whole outpouring of his being to do good to 
them, to help them, not to harm them; who, when 
they lift themselves up against him, and with bitter- 
ness pursue him, does not lose the dew of well-wishing, 
of kindness and of forgiveness; who overcomes all the 
evils by which he is beset by an outpouring of good- 
ness. That is the ideal of Christ’s life; and I say that 
that ideal has had its realization in multitudes of per- 
sons. They do not move in platoons through commu- 
nities, and you do not always see them in churches; 
but there are, I hope, in every neighborhood, some 
white souls who live lives free from malignity of every 
kind, and who, when they are suffering wrong, let the 
sun of their charity shine out upon the wrong-doers. 

Now comes the reasoning about it. Men say, “Is 
there any use for anger? Is there any use for the feel- 
ing of resistance?” Certainly. The law of anger and 
the law of destruction are fundamental to human na- 
ture. They refer back to the primitive man, if you be- 
lieve in the unfolding of the human race, as I do. 
When men existed in their primitive savage condition, 
and were ignorant of natural law, and were set upon by 
wild beasts and by wilder men, and were liable at every 
moment to be exterminated, it was necessary that there 
should be given to them some weapon of offense and de- 
fense ; and every man was his own fort; and the mo- 
ment his adversary came it was a question of repelling 
him or of being destroyed. Under such circumstances 
combativeness and destructiveness were virtues; but 
when, in the growing development of men, they began to 
take care of each other, and each man had less to do in 
taking care of himself, and societies formed laws, and 
cities were surrounded with walls, these rights of self- 
defense slumbered except in extreme cases, when they 
revived once more; and yet, the old passions remained 
constantly with natural resisting force. 

Now, the Word of the Lord says, ‘‘ Be angry; but 
let not the sun go down on your wrath.” It is meant 
for activity before one has time to think and plan. If 
a man is assaulted it is right to resist the assault in- 
stantly ; but the Word of God says, ‘‘ While you have 
a right to combativeness for purposes of self-defense, 
the moment you come to a condition in which you 
think you must lay aside anger and destructiveness 
and act from reason.” 

‘“*Be ye angry, and sin not: let not the sun go down upon your 
wrath.” 

So, then, combativeness and destructiveness have 
their functions ; but they are to be greatiy limited and 
restrained by the conditions which socicty affords to 
men; and their period is to be momentary; and then 
they are to give place to the higher and better facul- 
ties of the Soul. Whatever may be the action of 
anger, it is not to proceed from malign tendencies ; it 
is not to obliterate kindness. It may act for one’s 
safety ; but it must not settle into permanent hatred; 
and after the dangers are gone the feelings should go. 
It never should become a desire to inflict pain. Nor 
should it ever seek to satisfy an imaginary justice. Of 
all the hypocrisies the world has known none is more 
villainous than that which rises up in the heart, and 
says, ‘‘It is just that I should punish him ; he deserves 
it.” Justice! What is justice? Itis a most anoma- 
lous thing, varying in every case. Doing by man what 
is best for him—that is justice; and it is not best for 
him that you should gnash on him and strike him be-— 
cause he has done wrong. What if he has done 
wrong, he is still God’s child; and if God should act 
toward you with such impulsive wrath as that with . 
which you act toward your fellow-men you would be 
swept out of existence every day—if it were possible 
to reproduce you so often. | 

One’s own safety and that of socicty must be pre- 
served ; and justice is simply the law of public and 
personal safety, not merely of those who have not 
sinned, but of those who have sinned as well. 

Now, when you administer discipline with a view to 
the education and regulation of society, you are un- 
doubtedly to take into consideration what will be best 
for the individual who offends in consistency with 
the best good of the other members society. Justice 
is best for all. If it is best that there should be strifes 
and pain, that is justice ; but justice is not one thing: 
It is the name for a treatment, and that treatment 
which in the divine economy will cure, will ransom, 
will restore, will build up, will save; for God has 
nothing else to do in the infinities of eternity but to 
work for the glory of a true beneficence. Any being 
that lives for pain isa demon. No one isa god, cer- 
tainly not our God, that lives for anything else hut 
ultimate purity and perfection of justice for the whole 
family of creation. 

Our text, then, includes and covers every imaginable 
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wioug that can be committed against you, and is the 
njunction of aright state of mind. You have no oc- 
easion to go into any study of imaginary cases. The 
text is fiery and searching. There is to be an evolu- 
tion of the spirit of benevolence, which is described as 
the nature of God, and which is enjoined as our duty. 
This spirit of well-wishing and well-doing toward men, 
even when they are offending us and injuring us, con- 
demns a critical and condemnatory mood. It is not 
enough that you keep your finger off from a man; 
you must not let your wicked thoughts touch him. 

There are some people whose very disposition it is 
to see bad things. The first things they look for are 
weaknesses, faults and wrongs. When they see these 
things in anybody they will not say one good word 
about him. Their best friends are always being tried 
in the Star-chamber of their isward thought; and 
they pride themselves on it. Men who are critical and 
severe in their judgments, when they hear one person 
speak kindly of another, sneer at it. They are ashamed 
to be thought to have a kind and charitable judgment, 
and they come to have a reputation of being critical, 
penetrating, discriminating in society. 

There are men who go around and pick flaws in 
their fellow men so as to perpetually blacken their 
characters. It is contrary to the fundamental spirit of 
God, and to the fundamental principles of the Gospel 
of Jesus Christ. You do not need to murder anybody 
in order to be a murderer, and to deserve to be strung 
up. If youare angry with a man without a cause, 
and you hurl at him an epithet which condemns him 
in the presence of his fellows, you murder. The slay- 
ing of the body isa lighter thing than that long-con- 
tinued, chronic crime of slaughtering men’s reputa- 
tions where they have no chance to defend themselves. 

** Judge not, that ye be not judged. With what measure ye 
mete it shall be measured to you again.” 

It is an awful thing fora man to live on unkind 
thoughts carried around toward other men. Do you 
suppose that if God, in the judgment day, should 
bring up all the wicked thoughts that you have blown 
out from your withering lips, darker than any storm 
that ever blackened the heavens for days, you 
could stand up against them? Would you not be 
crushed by the contemplaticn of them if it were not 
for the divine benevolence which sustains you? I tell 
you, there is nothing so stringent or so terrible at the 
judgment seat as the law of divine love; but yet it is 
out of this that justice springs; it is out of this that 
equity springs; it is out of this that kindness springs. 
A hating and a disparaging spirit is a violation of this 
command. ‘‘I do not like that man. His kin are 
nothing tome. Ido not want to have anything to do 
with them. I hate the whole of them.” So says a 
man that has this spirit. Active hatreds sometimes 
come up from childhood, and go on through a long 
life. This exists in reality more often than in novels. 
The father transmits his hatred to the son; and his 
whole posterity, the devil’s enlisted soldiers, carry on 
that hatred and never desert their banner. This whole 
spirit of hatred, under whatever pretense you may 
have it, is of the devil. 

Rejoicing over the suffering and disgrace of enemies 
is a violation of the command and the spirit of the 
Lord Jesus Christ. Pursuing men, and seeking to in- 
flict punishment upon them for their supposed faults 
or wrongs, and the retention in your memory of slights 
with bitter feelings attached to them—in these things 
there is nothing that is right. No feelings are right 
except those which are cons:-nant with the clear shin- 

ing of the spirit of kindness toward men. You must 
be sweet, no matter how sour they are; and you must 
be luminous, no matter how dark they are. The love 
of God mustshine in your soul under all circumstances. 
You have no business to call yourself a Christian if 
you are not striving for that. It is not necessary that a 
man in order to be a Christian should be perfect; but 
he should have the testimony of his conscience that he 
is striving to obey this divine law. There is no sin 
greater than that of carrying malign feelings. All 
other things are mild in comparison with it. There is 
no sin against God like that of hurting your fellow 
men. Kobery is not so bad; burglary is not so bad; it is 
not so bad to set fire toyour neighbor’s house. The man 
who commits these outward crimes against society is 
judged by his relation to the structure of society ; we 
attach to him the reprobation of society judgments ; and 
that 1s all very well; but there issomething higher than 
society; there is a higher commonwealth than society; 
aud Christ himself is our authority for the declaration 
that a man may be jlearned, and may be moral, and 
may have a thousand good traits, but if he has a hatred 
of his fellow men the woe of God is thundered against 
vim. The trouble in Jerusalem with the priests and 
S-ribes and Pharisees was that they took their know]l- 
cdge and refinement and crushed those whom they 
h ated, setting themselves against the poor, the inferior 


: ndthe needy. This attitude of disregard, this neglect 


ef others, this use of power and culture to detach a 
man from the sweet sympathies of his fellow men is 


the crime of crimes against the God of the universe; 
and a man may be upright, and pay his debts, and re- 
lieve the poor, and be willing in his zeal to sacrifice 
his life for the church, and yet fail if he have not love. 
There are many persons in the church who are very 
exemplary as the world goes, but whose minds are 
crowded with malignity, with rejoicing in iniquity, 
and with, in various ways, inflicting pain upon men. 
This element of malignity obscures their hope of 
heaven. 

Now then, what are we going to say to churches 
that set themselves deliberately to work educating 
men in malign feelings? What are we going to say 
to the hundreds of great religious organizations exist- 
ing in the world whose business it is to teach people 
that inside those organizations they are under the 
laws of the Christian church, and that outside of them 
they are not under those laws. For this is the general 
effect of their teaching: that they are to judge and 
repel those who are heretical; that the men who 
vary in belief from them are to be suspected and dis- 
franchised ; that there is to be a silent odium stealing 
out upon them like malaria; that everything is to be 
done that can be done to make their life unpleasant; 
that they are to have shut against them the doors of 
opportunity and social advancement. Do not I know 
how I was brought up to feel about a Unitarian, about 
a Universalist, and about a Roman Catholic? Do not 
I know how difficult it was to think of a man, without 
regard to his antecedents, his social connections, or his 
church associations, as being sacred because he was a 
child of God? Do not I know how almost impossible 
it was to rise above the circumstances by which men 
were surrounded, and regard them, and honor them, 
and sympathize with them as men? And do not I 
still see that the general tendency of denominations is 
to favor those that belong to one sect and hate those 
that belong to another—hate them, not with the red 
hand of persecution, but with insidious thoughts, 
with depreciations, with criticisms uttered by the 
tongue of dislike? Our very children are brought up 
on the principle of disliking their fellow-men; our 
pulpits make men dislike men; the things in which 
they differ are greatly magnified; and the church be- 
comes a schol of ill-will and of envy. Strife not only 
is the bane of religion, but it is the curse of the world; 
and to-day the servitors of Orthodoxy in Brooklyn 
will not let the children of Unitarian and Universalist 
parents, on ‘‘ Saint Children’s Day,” walk with the chil- 
dren of the Orthodox churches. I have protested 
against it for years; but to-day neither the Universal- 
ist churches nor the Unitarian churches ean be invited 
by the Union of all the Orthodox Sunday-schools to let 
their children walk in the streets alongside of our 
saintly children! What God thinks about that you 
know as well as Ido; and somebody will find out one 
of these days. 

There is no fault that you are so liable to fall into 
as this one of ill-will. Consider how many attempts 
are made to cheat you. Consider how many men 
offend you by lying to you and wronging you on every 
side. And how natural it is for you to cherish ill-will, 
not on any grounds of morality at all, but with bitter- 
ness and depreciation. We rejoice to let down the 
reputation of those that injure us. ‘‘I will watch and 
I will wait,” says the man who has suffered indignity ; 
‘the time will come when I can take my revenge ;” and 
by and by that time does come; the man is im a bad 
place, and you take your revenge, and you thank God 
that you are even with him: and you call yourself a 
Christian ! 

Consider how many temptations there are to this 
feeling in the political strifes of the day. I know that 
men are opposed to mixing politics with religion, snd 
I know that politics very seldom does mix with relig- 
ion; I know that we have one place for religious 
things, and another for public affairs ; but see what 
feelings animate men in politics. See what bitterness 
and hatreds exist. there. And can a man thrive in 
public life unless he has them? Washington thrived, 
Franklin thrived, many grand and good men have 
thrived without them. There is no exemption any- 
where. As before God there is neither politics nor 
no politics, under all conjunctions of circumstances 
you are called to act according to the law of kindness, 
which is the law of God; and you have no business to 
cherish animosities and hatreds: and yet there never 
anywhere were sO many animosities, hatreds, deceit- 
ful feelings, as in the Democratic party—except in the 
Republican party. They are all on the other side 
until you go over to the other side; and then they are 
all on the other side! In other words, the law that is 
working everywhere—in both parties, and through 


society—is the law of dislike, of repugnance, of cruelty, 


of malignity. 

Consider, in the social relations of men, how, every 
time there is a party given by some cultured family, 
the cultured people of the neighborhood are invited, 
and the common, vulgar folks are excluded. Consider 
what eonversation goes on after one gets home as to 


whether that was paste or a real diamond ; as to wha 
a ridiculous figure that person cut; as to ali the air 
and attitudes that were put on;.as to flatteries her, 
and insincere speeches there; as to whether one’s pogj. 
tion in society is high or low. What a devil’s mixture 
is thus being served up! Howseldom is there a swee 
spirit of love manifested under such circumstances! 
How seldom is seen the charm of universal charity ! 
How much there is continually going on of ill-feeling 
and of envy, not to say wrath and hatred! And yet 
those who cherish such feelings go to church; they go 
to the Communion table; and they deny that they have 
anything to confess. ‘‘Let mesee. Did I black ny 
boots and did I shave Sunday morning? Yes. I have 
no sins that I know of.” But your heart has been 
den of unclean beasts; you are at enmity with man- 
kind, you are alienated from God. | 
Men carry this terrific magazine of all explosive ma. _ 
terials in themselves, and thin that they are very good 
Christians, and wonder that they do not abound in 
such high experiences as some others have, and are 
surprised that they do not see visions of angels and 
have ecstasies, and finally conclude that God gives 
different things to different people. Is it strange? 
Now, do not go home and think of this as rather an 
ingenious sermon well put together. Do not, I be. 
seech of you, fail to see that it has an application to you. 
It is a sermon for the young that have come into this 
church. It is a sermon for active business men. It is 
a sermon for those that are hide-bound by reason of 
bigotry. It is a sermon for those that are selfish. It 
is a sermon for me; and I confess before you that for 
no other thing have I struggled harder than to over. 
come this devil of ill-will. God is my judge that | 
have knelt down before that passage with prayer 
more times than I can remember, and have measured 
myself by the strictest application of this principle of 
kindness, and have endeavored not only to maintain a 
conscience void of offense,-but to school myself in this 
direction, and to see to it that no cloud of hatred or 
uncharitableness should arise for an hour in my soul 
toward any human being; and I think I could appeal 
to God as my judge to-day, this hour, and now, if I 
stood before him, and say, ‘‘God, thou knowest all 
things ; search me, try me; see if there be any evil 
way of hatred in me ;” for I think there is none. And 
yet, it is a struggle, perpetually, to maintain this ideal 
of what it is to be a Christian. But this example of 
Christ, this exhortation of Christ, is a manifest duty. 
We are bound to exercise the spirit of love toward our 
fellow men, and all the time. Be sure that in the pro- 
portion in which you attain to this you are attaining 
to the disposition of the Lord Jesus Christ ; that if you 
desire such an experience he will reveal himself to 
you, and that you will grow in the knowledge of him. 


Keligious Mews, 


A New Phase of Affairs in Turkey.—The work of the 
American Board in Turkey is quite well understood by the 
Christian public of America and of Great Britain. For forty 
years the Board has steadily enlarged its work, multiplied 
and improved its schools vf all grades. led the churches out 
to more and more of self-reliance, disarmed opposition, and 
stimulated both Armenians and Moslems to educational 
efforts in their own behalf. So well satisfied has the English 
public been with this work that it has called forth heartie 
praise, not only, from officials of the government, but practi- 
cal aid from British Christians, through ‘‘ The Turkish Aid So 
ciety,” at the head of which is the Earl of Shaftesbury. 3Y 
common consent, therefore, this field has been left to the 
American Board, the more willingly as the United States las 
no political complications with the Turkish Empire. 

Not now for the first time do the Ritualists of England J 
pear on the scene of American missions to create disturbance 
and encourage the spirit of faction. They moved upon the 
Sandwich Islands, after the work was an assured sucecés, 
much as they now appear in Central Turkey, in the person o 
a “‘learned canon” of the English Church. He was courte 
ously received by our missionaries at Aintab and Marash, and 
by, invitation addressed large congregations, assuring the 
brethren of the latter place that ‘‘in no case did he propos 
tointerfere with the work of the American missionaries;” the 
visited one of the nearest out-stations and, in the absence of 
the preacher, ‘‘ enrolled twenty names and sent the list to os 
‘ Archbishop ’”—a disaffected convert, made “Archbishop” 2 
England—‘ and the next Sabbath these unsophisticaté 
brethren, with the aid of the prayer-book, began an‘ English 
service,’ in the place of the regular preaching.” A few 49° 
later this ‘‘ distinguished canon” acknowledged to one of tbe 
missionaries the good work accomplished by them “in d& . 
tributing the Bible and in lifting the people out of theirdee™ 
dation,” and declared that ‘‘ now is just the time for a a 
Church’ to step in and reap the fruits of their labors. J 
seems, also, that ‘‘ several English agents have visited Central 
Turkey, giving aid and comfort to little knots of disaffect 
ed Protestants,” and making plans for churches and schools 
to be paid for out of British funds. The Rev. Henry Mar 
den, a tried and judicious missionary of the American — 
the man who distinguished himself in the deliverance of Z a 
toon, and who has of late been doing missionary work i2' ” 
hardest part of that mountain city, lays bare the mie 
this movement in 9 two-page article in the “ Herald.’ 
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September, the first intimation received of it. He well 
cays: “So far as this English movement has any power, it 
tends only to loosen the foundations laid with great labor 
and care, while its success would hardly differ from a grand 
lurch back half way toward the old” Armenian ‘‘Church.” 


‘He very pertinently refers to the dark, unoccupied spots in 


the Empire whither the ‘‘ distinguished canon” might turn 
avd find a field for his zeal, and concludes in words not one 
whit too strong: ‘‘ Bating all questions of faith and polity, 
this ‘English movement’ is a bold violation of the prin- 
ciples of missionary comity, and challenges rebuke and pro- 


test.” 


The Charges of Heresy against the Rev. Dr. H. W. Thomas 
are formally stated as follows: 

“To the Rev. W. C. Willing, Presiding Elder of the Chicago District, 
Rock River Conference. 

‘ We the undersigned, members of the Rock River Annual Con- 
ference of the Methodist Episcopal Church, complain to you that the 
Rev. Hiram W. Thomas, a minister in the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, and a member of the Rock River Conference, has been 
disseminating doctrines ‘contrary to our Articles of Religion, or 
Established Standard of Doctrine,’ and he is hereby charged 
therewith as follows : 


SPECIFICATION FIRST. 

‘‘In denying the inspiration and authority of portions of the Ca- 
nonical Scriptures in such a way as to antagonize the fifth article of 
Religion, as found in the Discipline of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church. ‘This is a sermon preached in Centenary Methodist Episco- 
pal Church, Chicago, on the 19th day of October, a. pD., 1850, said 
eermon having been published in the Chicago ‘ Times’ Oct. 11, 1880, 
and in certain statements made to members of the Centenary Church, 
Chicago, near the close of the first year as pastor of said church; 
and also to other persons at other times. 

SPECIFICATION SECOND. 

‘*In denying the doctrine of atonement, as held by the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, and embodied in the second and twentieth of her 
articles of Religion, as set forth in the Discipline. 

“In this specification reference is made to a sermon preached by 
the said Hiram W. Thomas, Oct. 10,1880, before mentioned, and 
published in the Chicago * Times’ and Chicago ‘ Tribune ;’ also, io a 
sermon published in the Chicago ‘Times’ Oct. 3, 1880; also, to 
sundry statements made to members of Ceatenary Methodist Episco- 
pal Church; and at tbe time mentioned in a previous specification ; 
and also to statements made at sundry other times to other 


persons. 
SPECIFICATION THIRD. 


“In teaching a probation after.death for those who die in sin, 
thereby antagonizing the standards of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church in relation to the endless punishment of the wicked. This 
is the sermon of Oct, 10, 1880, and sundry other statements. 

“S. A. W. JEWETT. 
M. HaTFIevp. 
** CnicaGo, July 15, 1881.” 

Some forty ministers, and among them the abdlest in the 
Conference, voted against the Condemnatory resolutions, 
and are determined to see fair play. The Rev. C. G. Trues- 
dale, of Lake Bluff, Kan., the Rey. Robert Sheppard, and 
the Rev. N. G. Axtell, who are to conduct the defense, are 
cool-headed, energetic, scholarly, progressive men. The 
trial, which, if the ci-arges are sustained, will only be pre- 
liminary to the trial before the Conference, is now set for 
the last of September. The gist of the defense will be that 
Dr. Thomas’s work of twenty-five years is a sufficient record 
that all his sympathies have been and are in accord with 
the church, and that he has ever wrought for her advance- 
ment; that he has not gone beyond reasonable bounds of 
belief, certainly not so far as Bishop Foster in denying the 
resurrection of the body, or Raymond in other matters. 

That his views were not made public for the purpose of 
dissension. It will be claimed that the defendant believes in 
the atonement, but differs in his method of construing the 


Meaning of the term, as he claims to have a right to do. 


He will claim a belief in future punishment, reserving the 
right to regard that punishment as something different from 
a literal lake of fire and brimstone. , 


A Good Work.—An illustration of efficient home mission- 
ary work was afforded in the dedication of a Congregational 
church at Tallman, Mich., August 19th. Twenty months 
ago there was not a single human habitation anywhere in 
sight on the shores of the little lake where Tallman now 
stands. At that time the building of a large lumber-mill was 
commenced, and soon two hundred men were at work. The 
Rev. W. E. Sillence was commissioned by the Congregational 
H. M. Society to labor among them. Mr. Sillence, although 
yet but middle-aged, has spent seventeen years in the British 
navy and army, having been through the Crimean war and 
with General Havelock in the Indian mutiny. With his rich 
fund of original illustration and native humor, combined 


with deep Christian consecration and excellent common | 


sense, he is rarely adapted to the work among the lumber- 
men. His year’s labor has produced a moral and temperance 
revolution among them; indeed, a spiritual regeneration in 
some. A church of thirteen members, mainly male, was or- 
ganized and a buildiag at once commenced. Within two 
months it is completed and paid for without outside aid save 
$300 from the Congregational Union. Mr. Sillence has now 
undertaken the mission work among the thousands of lumber- 
men in and near Manistee, but returned to rejoice with his 
little flock at Tallman and offer the prayer of dedication. The 
Rey. C. Jerome, of Manistee, preached the sermon; the Rev. 
G. L. Beach, of Reed City, conducted the services. With the 
following Sunday the Rev. W. E. Fay, a graduate of the last 
Class at Oberlin, under commission of the A. B. C. F. M. for 
Bihé, Africa, was present, to take up the work at Tallman 
— the time set for his going abroad, some six months 

ence. 


A Notable Occasion.—At Hingham, Mass.,a few weeks ago, 
there was a notable gathering of men im the * Old Hingham 
Meeting-house,” to celebrate the two hundredth anniversary 
of the building of the church. Governor Long, Professor 
Charles Eliot Norton, of Harvard College, Mr. R. H. Stod- 
dard, the poet and essayist, the Hon. George B. Loring and 
Many other well known men, both clergymen and laymen, 


of Boston, were present and delivered addresses. The 
exercises were held in the church, which is the oldest now 
standing in America. It is in an excellent state of preserva- 
tion. The building has what is called a ‘‘ hip” roof, with a 
balustrade around the top and with a hexagonal bell tower 
surmounted by a spire-shaped steeple rising from the center 
of the roof. Itisin the shape of a parallelogram, seventy 
by fifty-five feet, and has a seating capacity of 700. Built in 
1681, the church was first enlarged in 1729, again in 1755, 
and lastly in 1869. The old frame is intact. The main 
timbers are of massive oak, and the building looks solid 
enough to stand for 200 years tocome. The floors formerly 
rested on the ground, and the present sexton remembers 
when toad-stools grew through the cracks in the boards. 
The church was not warmed until 1822. On the right of 
the old-fashioned pulpit is a tablet of brass bearing the 
following inscription : 

This church was gathered in 1635. The frame of this meeting- 
house was raised on the 26th, 27th and 28th days of July, 1681, and 
the house was completed and opened for public worship om the 8th 
day of January, 1681-2. It cost the town £430 and the old honse. 
Professor Norton was the orator and Mr. Stoddard the poet 
of the day. Of the clergymen who have been connected 
with the church one was a graduate of Magdalen College, 
Cambridge, four were from Harvard, and one came from 
Dartmouth. The Rev. Calvin Lincoln, who is now pastor of 
the church, is a descendant of the Rev. Peter Hobart, the first 
pastor. In the course of his address Governor Long referred 
to the remarkable fact that during the 250 years’ existence of 
the parish six ministers span the whole period. 

The Rev. Charles M. Terry, pastor of Plymouth Church, 
St. Paul, Minn., for five years, from 1872 to 1877, died in Min- 
neapolis, August 18th. He wasa graduate of Amherst Col- 
lege and Union Theological Seminary. His first pastoral 
charge was in New Bedford, Mass. He came to Minnesota 
hoping for relief from incipient consumption, the disease 
which has now proved fatal. The church in St. Paul owes 


‘much to his noble. service and gave him upin 1877 with re- 


gret and sorrow. Since then he has occasionally supplied 
vacant pulpits. For the last three years he has been con- 
nected with the State Geological Survey of Maine. He wasa 
fine scholar, an acute thinker, an able preacher, a man of 
liberal views and large sympathies. He will be greatly 
missed and lamented by many who have learned to love and 
honor him. 


GLEANINGS. 
MIDDLE STATES. 


—The Rev. James G. McClure, of Albany, N. Y., has accepted a 
call to the Lake Forest (Ills.) Presbyterian Church. 

—A second edition of Dr. Dix’s Lectures on the First Prayer 
Book of King Edward VI. has been issued. If such lectures must 
be delivered and published, ** let them be scattered broadcast among 
churchmen,” says the ** Guardian.” 

—The Archbishop of Canterbury entertained on July 29th five 
hundred of the poor of Lambeth. The guests first met in the 
parish church of St. Mary’s, the congregation including two 


| hundred mothers with babes in their arms. Tea was afterwards 


served in the library. 

The Charch of the Holy Trinity, Philadelphia, has expended 
$43,500 on a new organ, together with repairs and improvements. 
Seven churches in the diocese, chiefly in or near Philadelphia, have 
paid $75,000 in freeing them from indebtedness. Seventeen parishes 
have contributed nearly $85,009. 

—Any clergyman suitably recommended to the St. John’s Clergy 
House, in the Diocese of Albany, may be received on payment of 
#300, and by a payment of $5,000 any diocese may establish a founda- 
tion on which to maintain a clergyman for life. Connected with the 
institution is a chapel and several acres of land. The library will 
hold 10,000 volumes, which, however, are yet to be given. _ 

—The bishop of Westerr New York recently preached at the Eng- 
lish Church, Rue D’Aguesseau, Paris, where he referred in a touch- 
ing manner to the prayers which had been offered up in behalf of the 
President, and to the fact that the English press has treated the sub- 
ject of his assassination in such a way as to strengthen the cause of 
unity between the two nations. He prayed that this epirit might be 
perpetuated. : 

—A reredos of white Rutland marble, ornamented with gold, has 
been placed in St. Luke’s ‘‘hurch, Hudson Street, in memory of 
Anthony Bleecker McDonald, who for forty-two years was superin- 
tendent of the Sunday-school, and who, upward of twenty-five 
years in which he was warden, is said not to have missed a Sunday’s 
atter:.dance. St. Luke’s receives $10,000 a year from Trinity Parish. 
The reredos, however, was presented by members of the McDonald 
family. 

—The Rev. E. T. Williams, pastor of the Church of Christ, a 
Campbellite church in Lincoln Place, Brooklyn, has been Called to 
the Central Christian Church in Cincinnati, Ohio. At a recent 
business meeting of the church officers a letter was read from the 
pastor saying that his decision to stay in Brooklyn would depend up- 
on his congregation securing a better place of worship than that now 
occupied. It was voted to secure the hall of the Young Men’s Chris. 
tian Association, and give up the present church edifice on October 
Ist. 

—The Rev. G. W. Shinn has a sensible article in the ** Church- 
man” about * building churches in sections,” on the ground that a 
parish should not run in debt, but pay as it goes. He cites the case 
of a rector who says that if his parish had to do the work over again 
they would not build the tower, nor put in so mnch stained glass, 
would make a vestry room of one of the transepts, let the walls go 
without polychreming, and go only so far as they could pay for. 
The writer gives an instance of a church which, having got as far as 
the basement, roofed it over with rough boards, using it in this man- 
ner for seven years. He thinks that way of doing things courageous. 

—The ** Guardian ” considers it ‘“‘ the sublimest of bold and daring 
presumption” that Dr. Dix should say “*he deeply commiserates 
him who can still regard Thomas Cranmer as a hero ora saint.” In 
that case, the ** Guardian ” argues, Dr. Dix commiserates such men 
as the late Bishop Doane, the late Bishop Hopkins, of Vermont, who 
was familiar with every step in the English Reformation, and the late 
Dr. Jarvis, the historiographer of the Episcopal Church in America. 
The question is, according to the “‘ Guardian,” whether Dr. Dix has 
not made himself an object to be deeply commiserated. 


NEW ENGLAND. 
—The Rev. Mr. Fairly, a well-known Congregationalist minister, 
was drowned at Falmouth, Mass., on Friday, the 19th inst., by fal]- 
ing into the water while fishing in Crooked Pond. : 


—The Congregational Church of Sherman, Conn., has been recently 
beautified at a cost of $740. New carpets, a new pulpit set and com- 
munion table have been purchased, and the walls have been richly 
frescoed. It was re-occupied August 21st. 


THE WEST. 


—The Rev. John Hemphill, of San Francisco, has declined the 
call of the Jefferson Park Presbyterian Church, Chicago. 

—The Rev. Claiborne Garret, of Christ Church, West Davenport, 
Ia., has received a call to become assistant minister of Trinity 
Church, Chicago. 

—The Rev. George R. Colman, of Sheffield, Ill., has accepted a 
call from the Congregational Church at Englewood, IIL, and will 
enter upon his work September Ist. 

—The Rev. J. H. Barrows, of East Boston, pastor-elect of the First 
Presbyterian Church of Chicago, preached twice on Sunday, August 
14th, in Chicago, tothe very great acceptance of those that heard him. 

—The Rev. David Burt, Superintendent of Public Instruction in 
Minnesota, disabled by disease, has resigred, and Prof. D. L. Kiehle, 
Principal of the State Normal School at St. Cloud, Minn., is ap- 
pointed his suecessor. 

—At the services in the Christian Chuiches Sunday, August 14th, 
collections were taken for the Memoria! Church at Washington. In 
the Chicago churches special thanks were given for the preservation 
of the President's life till now. ; 

—The Rev. H. W. Thomas, D.D., has recovered his health and will 
resume preaching in Hooley’s Theater, Chicago, the first Sabbath in 
September. Prices of seats have been so arranged that rood seats 
can be obtained for a very small sum. ° . 

—The Rev. Simon Gilbert, of the ** Advance,” sailed for England 
Saturday, August 26th. He will be gone two months, and will attend 
the Jubilee meetings of tre Congregational Union of England and 
Wales, which are to be held in October. 

—The Rev. W. H Hubbard, in the “* Advance,” accounts for only 
851 regularly installed pastors in the 3,745 Congregational Ch -rches 


by the fact that two-thirds of these churches are unable or uawilling | 


to give an adequate ministerial support. 

—The Rev. E. B. Hulbert, D.D., pastor of the Fourth Baptist 
Church, Chicago, has been chosen successor to the Rev. T. J. Mor- 
gan, as professor of Homiletics and Church History in the Morgan 
Park Theological Seminary. It is understood that he will accept. 

—The camp-meeting at Des Plaines, near Chicago, has this year 
been unusually well attended. On Sunday, August 21st, it is estima- 
ted that ful'y ten thousand people gathered to hear the Rev. Thomas 
Harrison, the boy-preacher and revivalist, who has had such aston- 
ishing success at Indianapolis. . 

—N. K. Fairbank, Esq., has made a munificent gift of 100 
feet of land on Michigan Avenue, Chicago, and 175 fect in 
Indiana Avenue, to St. Luke’s Hospital. Other gentlemen have 
also come forward with generous pledges, so that this most excellent 
institution is to be able at last to secure for itself the additional 
epace so long needed. 


Wisconsin Sunday-School Assembly, which met at Madison, 


closed its exercises Augu-t 12th with a patriotic meeting and a dis- 
play of fireworks. Patriotic addresses were delivered by the Rev. 
Mr. Stein, of Milwaukee; Bishop Fallows, of Chicago; Dr. Hartzel, 
of New Orleans, and Dr. Corwin, of Racine. 
_—The First Baptist Church of Chicago, of which the Rev. Dr. 
George C. Lorimer was recently pastor, has given a cal! to the Rev. 
Dr. Wayland Hoyt, of the Strong Place Baptist Church, Brooklyn, 
N. Y. Dr. Hoyt’s Brooklyn church is one of the finest in the city, 
and he has been its pastor at two separate times. About five years 
ago he returned to it from a Boston pulpit. 

—Sixteen States and Territories in the West, embracing 4 region 


half as large as all Europe, have a population of five millions two 


hundred and fifty thousand, or an average of one person to ever; two 
hundred and twenty acres of land. At the present rate of increase 
this territory will contain in twenty years a populaticn of twenty-two 
millions. At present the difficulties of missionary operations arise 
from the fact that the country is so sparsely settled, that so many of 
the people are foreigners who have left their religion at home, if 
they ever had any, and that the Western man so delights in broad 


ideas that he regards the restraints of Christianity as a trespass upon 


his freedom. 
= FOREIGN. 


—A wealthy German Baptist has bougot an old convent on the 
Island of Capri, Italy, and a small Baptist churcn has been organized 
there. 

—The three hundred and thirty-first anniversary of the French 
church worshiping in the crypt of Canterbury Cathedral has just 
been celebrated. This portion of the crypt is virtually the property 
of the descendants of the French Protestant refugees who fled to 
escape punishment. 

—Canon Farrar, preaching in Westminster Abbey on a recent Sun- 
day, mentioned with respect to the late Dean that, after the great 
horcavement of his Nfe—the loss of his beloved wife—it was the 
Queen of England who, when Lady Stanley’s funeral was over, with 
gentle sympathy led him back by the hand into his desolate home. 

—A London paper says a scheme is on foot having for its object 
the promotion of missionary work in India, but without tre ching 
upon the operations of the two great missionary societies. It will 
aim t» do fur India what the Universities Mission and other agencies 
have sought to effect in Africa. The movement has grown out of an 
annual gathering ef Indian Churchmen. 

—The National Society for Promoting the Education cf the Poor in 
the Principles of the Established Church of England has a1. average 
attendance of 1,471,000, while at the Board Schools it was 769,000. 
The sensible Archbishop of Canterbury wants the two to work to- 
gether in cordial relations, but hopes the Board Schools will embrace 
every opportunity offereu to give the children a religious education. 

—The Duke of Westminster proposes in the London papers that a 
permanent building should be erected for the Nursing Home and 
Training School for Nurses, founded in 1874 by Lady Augusta 
Stanley in connection with the Westminster Hospital. He says that 
chiefly through her influence and that of the Dean some £12,000 
were subscribed for the purpose of obtaining an eligible site, and he 
would erect this building as a memorial of them. 

—M. Hyacinthe Loyson, writing to the Paris ‘“* Temps” in regard 
to Dean Stanley, says that when he, Pere Hyacinthe, contracted mar- 


riage the Dean and his noble companion stood by the side of his © 


wife and himself, as if they wished to appear as guarantors to those 
who were not sufticiently acquainted with the insulters or ineulted. 
It was in consequence of such tokens of esteem and sympathy that a 
firm friendship had been established by the Dean of Westminster 
and himeelf. 

—The English Church Congress has been fixed to be held at New- 
castle on the 4th of October and three following days. The programme 
of subjects for discussion is very full, and among the laity who are an- 
nounced to take part in the proceedings are Sir Richard Assheton 
Cross, M. P.; Sir Thomas Brassey, M. P.; Mr. J. Talbot, M. P. ; Sir 
William Worsley, and Mr. A. J. B. Beresford-Hope, M. P. Sir Rich- 
ard Cross will deal with the question of the relation of the Church to 


the social movements of the age, with special reference to trades — 


unions and codperation and to the local administration of the licens- 


ing law. 
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ri demned men to the galleys, women to the whipping- | one episode of his life which seemed to have caused 
Dooks avid Autho VS, post, and children to the convent, for the crime of be-| even him some shame. He saved the major part of 


VOLTAIRE.4 


Mr. Parton hes done his work well; he would have 
done it still better if he had condensed into one volume 
the story which here occupies two. Voltaire belongs 
to the second rank of men; and there is so much to 
learn in the world, and so little time in which to learn 
it in a single life, that only men of purely literary in- 
stustry or much leisure can afford to read thirteen hun- 
tired pages about such a character as Voltaire. The 
average reader will get nearly as good an idea in much 
less time by reading Carlyle’s admirable portrait. But 
to the student Mr. Parton’s work will be welcome. 
He has endeavored to be impartial; he writes neither 
as a defamer nor as a defender; and while theologically 
sympathizing with Voltaire he is often sharply critical 


- of Voltaire’s methods and morals. Nor is the work 


merely a biography; it is historical; and it treats of 
an epoch of history full of political and religious sig- 
nificance. Weare inclined to think these two volumes 
will rank as a real addition to standard history. They 
probably give the best and most trustworthy account 
of Voltaire available to the American reader. 

Voltaire was an enigma; and the world has not yet 
wearied of guessing his meaning. He is the best be- 
praised and the worst be-spattered man in literary his- 
tory. He isas mucha puzzle in literature as Napoleon 
or Cromwell in politics. Victor Hugo characterizes 
him as ‘‘that ape of genius, sent as the devil’s mission- 
ary to man ;” and Victor Hugo can hardly be accused 
of ecclesiastical prejudices. His eulogists pronounce 
him ‘‘ the best Christian of his time, the first and most 
glorious disciple of Jesus.” His time was a miracu- 
lously depraved one, but we should be sorry to think 
so badly of it as that; while unquestionably his bad 
morals were purer and his deistic doctrine was more 
Christian than that of some of the Red Hats who per- 
secuted him, and, bad as both were, he probably might 
have had a Red Hat himself had he sochosen. He 
lived (1694-1778) in the most corrupt period of modern 
European monarchies. Worse dynasty never sat on 
a throne than that of the Bourbon Kings of France. 
The massacre of St. Bartholomew and the following 
persecutions had killed or exiled all the true nobility 
of France. The land was bound hand and foot and 
given over to a triple oppression; that of king, nobility 
and clergy. The privileged classes owned one-half 
the kingdom, and all the fine edifices ; palaces, castles, 
convents, cathedrals. They paid nothing for the sup- 
port of the luxurious and expensive government. The 
condition of the common people defies description. 
Here is a contemporaneous picture, that of La Bruyére 


(1689): ‘*Certain savage looking beings, male and fe- 


male, are seen in the country, black, tired and sun- 
burnt, and belonging to the soil which they dig and 
grub with invincible stubbornness. They seem capa- 
ble of articulation, and when they stand erect they 
display human lineaments. They are, in fact, men. 
They retire at night into their dens, where theylive on 
black bread, water and roots.” In 1715 more than one- 
third this peasant population perished with hunger. 
More would have perished but that they sustained 
themselves by eating herbage, like cattle. The 
king, meanwhile, was spending $60,000 a year for his 
wine bill; his civil household included nearly 4,000 
salaried persons; his military household 9,000 or 10,000 


more ; including other dependents, the court supported. 


15,000 officials in personal attendance upon the king, 
at the cost of one-tenth of the entire public revenue. 
The government was a graded despotism—of the king 


over the lords; of the lords over their retainers ; of the 


retainers over their servants, and so down to the low- 
est rank. There was a parliament, but it confined it- 
self to registering the king’s decrees. Occasionally it 
refused to register; but it dared not brave the king’s 
displeasure, and invariably yielded. There were courts 
of justice ; but the judges were creatures of the king, 
or, more commonly, of the king’s favorites, and always 
ready to do the king’s service. Sometimes the king 
or his favorite could not wait; then a lettre de cachet 
was issued: an order from the king to conduct the 
suspected persor to the Bastille. Once within its 
walls there was no hope of escape, unless he chanced 
to have influential friends at court or was a popular 
favorite, in which case an agitation on his behalf served 
instead of courtly intercession. When Louis XIV. 
died, and the Duke of Orleans became Regent, the Bas- 
tille was opened, and prisoners there under lettres de 
cachet were released. In many cases no one knew the 
cause of the arrest, least of all the arrested persons. 
One Italian, immured thirty-three years, begged to re- 
main in his prison home, and this poor privilege was 
allowed him. There was a church; but it was more 
corrupt than the court and more despotic than the 
king. It celebrated annually with solemn religious 
services the massacre of St. Bartholomew. It con- 


1 Life of Voltaire. By James Parton. Houghton, Mifflin & Co, 


ing Protestants. Its cardinals kept mistresses without 
concealment and withoutshame. The Provincial Let- 
ters of Pascal have preserved for us the teaching of the 
church, its justified falsehood, adultery, theft, murder. 
We will let Mr. Parton describe the religion of court 
and society which aroused Voltaire’s indignation ; his 
description is abundantly justified by history: 

**The Infime which Voltaire hadin mind . . . was the Medi- 
cine-Man and the Chief, with modern means and appliances to assist 
both. It was religion with the Bastille and the rack at its command. 
It was religion owning two acres of every five in France (usually, the 
best two) and able to expel from the other three the noblest French- 
man who called in question its tenets. It was religion smoothing 
the upward path to servile mediocrity, and making it impracticable to 
honest merit. It was religion which could put an ugly tall pot upon 
the head of a clown, a crooked stick in his hand, cover him all over 
with tawdry raiment, endow him with an imposing title, and then 
set him down, squat like a toad, upon the intellect of France. It 
was religion making an Ass of Mirepoix a censor of Newton in New- 
ton’s own subjects. It was religion keeping an ear always cpen to 
receive from wonen secrets not told to parent or husband. It was 
religion the mania of the weak, the cloak of the false, the weapon of 
the cruel. It was religion killing religion, and making virtue itself 
contemptible by resting its claims on grounds untenable and ridicu- 
lous. It was religion wielding the whole mass of ignorance, indo- 
lence and cowardice, and placing it solid and entire in the only path 
by which the human race could advance. It was the worst thing 
that ever was in the world. It was L’INFAME!” 

In estimating the character of Voltaire as an antago- 
nist of Christianity, we must remember that this was 
the form of Christianity which he chiefly antagonized. 
In estimating his character as a man we must not forget 
the character of his age and of his early education. 
Carlyle says truly: ‘‘The glory of knowing and be- 
lieving is all but a stranger to him; only with that of 
questioning and qualifying is he familiar.” But the 
eighteenth century needed to be taught the glory of 
questioning. ‘‘ Voltaire was by birth a Mocker; 
. . . no heroism of character about him, from first 
to last . . . not, that we know of, one great 
thought in all his six-and-thirty quartos.” True again; 
but true also that his was not an age to produce a hero, 
nor perhaps to respond to one ; incapable of recciving 
or generating a great thought, but not incapable of 
appreciating ridicule of thoughts that had long been 
thought great because the Bastille and the rack stood 
behind them. Voltaire was shamelessly licentious; 
scoffed at the purity of womanhood as he scoffed at 
everything else; lived with a married woman for a 
mistress, and honestly paid her husband for the privi- 
lég& But he had the example of king and cardinal for 
the profligacy, and the honesty was his own. He was* 
an implacable enemy ; knew not how to forgive; forgot 
all his philanthropy when either his purse or his vanity 
was hurt. But he lived n an implacable age; one 
which educated the Jacobins and sowed, in the rack, 
the fagot and the sword, the wind, to reap in the guil- 
lotine the whirlwind. He was an habitual, flagrant 
and unblushing liar. But he was educated in a Jesuit 
school which taught him as a boy that the end justifies 
the means, and that truth is a debt no man owes to an 
enemy. He was a moral coward; nearly all his con- 
troversial writings were published anonymously or 
over assumed names; and he swore solemnly and with- 
out scruple that he knew nothing of them. It is im-. 
possible not to despise his cowardice ; but it is just to 
remember that he was fighting, almost single-handed, 
a triple despotism ; less excuse has sufliced to palliate 
the falsifications of Walter Scott. He was a hypocrite 
whenever hypocrisy would serve his purpose; con- 
fessed, repeated the creed, took the mass, at the very 
time when he was issuing anonymously his satirical] 
prayer to the God who ‘could not have been eaten in 
a morsel of paste.” Yet let us do him the justice of say- 
ing that,this was not wholly a selfish hypocrisy; that 
he bowed down before the monstrous image only that 
he might destroy it. As to going into the fiery furnace, 
that thought never once entered his head. Of the 
courage that made a Moses, a Paul, a William of Or- 
ange, a Luther, a Cromwell, he had not a fiber; he 
was a coward, but a fighting coward. He was nota 
soldier, but a bushwhacker; and it is as a bushwhacker 
that he must be measured. 

His life may be divided into four epcchs. First, 
his youth (1694-1724), spent in and about Paris. His 
audacity was always getting him into scrapes; his 
mendacity did not always get him out. Twice banished 
from home; once a runaway; thrice in the Bastille; 
once well-drubbed by the bullies of a chevalier who 
fancied himself insulted; at the age of thirty his ad- 
venturous existence comes to a pause in exile. Second, 
his experience in England (1724-1729), where he was 
the guest of Lord Bolingbroke, and the companion of 
Swift, Pope, and Gay; and where he picked up the 
deistical philosophy which he was afterward to 
spread by his pen all over Europe. This was his theo- 
logical school; and he acquired his theology much 
after his usual fashion, which was to absorb ideas 
from living men rather thanfrom books. Third (1729- 
1753), spent in France and in Germany. The latter 


three years, in the Court of Frederick the Great, is the 


his handsome pension, added to it by some specula.. 


tions of a very doubtful character, and at last broke 
with his royal master and retired in disgrace alike with 


Court and people; but a rich man. He bought an . 


estate near Geneva, where he was comparatively safe 
from Church and Court, and here (1753-1778) he spent 
the fourth period, in which he did the most important 
work of his life. Now began his more distinctively 
anti-clerical campaign. From his country seat issued 
a shower of tracts on every religious and quwas?-relig. 
ious problemfofthetime. It was before the agc of news. 
papers. 
have been a journalist; in the eighteenth he was a 
pamphieteer. He’disguised his attacks on religion by 
christening his tracts with religious titles: ‘‘ Epistle 
to the Romans ;” ‘‘God and Man ;” ‘‘The Adorers, or 
the Praises of Ged;” ‘‘The Bible Commented upon 
and Explained.” He disguised them sometimes more ef- 
fectually in drama, history or novel. He devoted himself 
to breaking down Christianity—but, let us not forget, 
Christianity as he knew it—by epigram, satire, ridicule. 
His industry was immense. His published correspond- 


ence comprises more than ten thousand letters. His 


two hundred and sixty separate publications comprise 
upward of fifty thousand printed pages. They include 
history, drama, novels, poems, philosophy, religion. 
They are in the form of plays, tracts, letters, volumes. 
He was unquestionably the most popular and the most 
influential writer of his age; it is questionable whether 
any writer ever exerted so widespread an influence in 
his own lifetime and on his own generation. The per- 
manent value of his work, even in a literary point of 
view, is another matter. THis histories, ‘‘ Charles XII. 
of Sweden,” and ‘‘The Age of Louis XIV.” are still ac- 
cepted standards in French literature; his religious 
tracts still serve a controversical purpose in the battles 
between the radicals andthe clericalsin France. But his 
novels are but little read, his plays rarely acted. He 
ridiculed Shakespeare, but ‘‘ Julius Cesar” will never 
be forgotten, while the ‘‘ Death of Brutus” is forgotten 
already. He created nothing, constructed nothing, 
believed nothing, taught nothing. He possessed a 
single talent—the art of putting things; and cultivated 


diligently the gift that was in him. He gave cur- 


rency to other men’s ideas, but coined none of his 
own. 

His novels are deistical philosophy in disguise; his 
dramas are adaptations ; his poems are old metal run 
into new molds; his religion is a scoff at other re- 
ligion. ‘‘God to walk! Godtotalk! God to write 
upon a mountain! God to fight! God to become 
man! God-man to die upon the cross! Ideas worthy 
of Punch! To invent all these things, the last degree 
of rascality! To believe them, the extreme of brutal 
stupidity!” This is as near an approximation to a 
creed as perhaps he ever penned. His belief was a 
disbelief; his religion was doubt. He imported the 
skepticism of Hume and Bolingbroke from England, 
and retailed it in satire and epigram in all the literary 
marts of Europe. He took the pollen of unbelief from 


the English skeptics and dropped itinto the open minds | 


of France all ready to receive and propagate the skepti- 
cism. And yet the world does still believe in revela- 
tion, incarnation and atonement, despite M. Voltaire. 
‘‘T have done,” he boasted, ‘‘more than Luther and 
Calvin.” But the religion of Luther and Calvin re- 


mains rooted in the heart of humanity, andis springing | | 


up again to-day from the root in Protestant Republican 
France, while the fires of revolution, which Voltaire 


In the nineteenth cenlury Voltaire would — 


did so much to light, have but burned over the ground, 


leaving only blackened ruins as a monument to his 
memory. ‘‘Whatever you may write,” said Herault to 
him, ‘‘you will never succeed in destroying tlie 
Christian religion.” ‘‘ We shall see,” was Voltaire’s 
supercilious reply. We have seen; he destroyed /’/n- 
Sime, but Christianity is not only stronger in Fran 


to-day than it was in ‘the eighteenth century, but _ 


stronger for the pruning and grubbing and destroying 
work which Voltaire wrought. The lesson of his life 
is two-fold. To the reformer: the only permanent 
reformation is that which overcomes evil with good. 


To the Christian: skepticism may purify faith, but 


cannot destroy it. 


THE REVIEWS. 


The discussion of free trade in England has reached the 
Nineteenth Century and appears wh the shape of two contri- 
butions on the subject, by Sir Edward Sullivan and the Duke 
of Manchester. ‘Hereditary Rulers,” by the Marquis of 
Blandford, stands in suggestive proximity on the title-page 
with an article by the Rev. Robert Shirdler on ‘“ President 
Garfield,” which gives a brief but very appreciative account 


of his life. ‘‘The Arab Monuments of Egypt” are described _ 


by Frank Dillon, and Mr. George J. Romane adds a neW 
chapter to the growing literature of ants; Mr. Frederic Har- 
rison, who has tried to answer a good many difficult ques 
tions, writes of ‘“‘Pantheism and Cosmic Emotion” with 
unquestioned earnestness, but with results which will not al- 
lure people to substitute these new conceptions for the older 
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—The endless discussion between faith’and skepticism 


;sraised again in the Contemporary Review by Professor Plum- 
tre, under the title of “* The Fields of Conflict between Faith 
and Unbelief,” an attempt to outline the points of struggle. 
Mr. W. Hale White attacks Matthew Arnold’s statements in 
the preface to the new volume of selections from Byron, and 
shows substantially that Mr. Arnold did not fairly represent 
Goethe’s opinion of the English poet. Karl Blind furnishes 
an attractive chapter of folk-lore in his article on ‘‘ Scottish, 
Shetlandic and Germanic Water-Tales; J. M. Farrar reviews 
Mr. Jefferson Davis’s recent book on the Southern Confed- 
eracy and displays some curious ignorance of Northern sen- 


timent in the course of his article. The old question which 
bas been asked in England for the past quarter of a century, 


«“ Are Reforms Possible Under Mussulman Rule ?” is answered 
in the negative by the Rev. Malcolm Maccoll. There are 
other articles of more or less technical interest.——The 
International Review for September has eight articles, 
some of which are worthy the careful attention of all stu- 
dents of American affairs. Mr. Alexander Bliss writes upon 
Naturalization,” a theme rapidly assuming proportions of 
vital interest in view of the great stream of emigrants con- 
stantly arriving in this country. Mr. Wm. J. Armstrong 
contributes a readable sketch of ‘‘Spain of To-day,’ which 
gives a good idea of the political progress of the land since 
Queen Isabella abdicated the throne in 1868. Mr. John Cod- 
man writes of ‘‘ Mormonism.” ‘‘The Difficulties of Prison 
Reform ” are treated by Mr. A. S. Meyrick, who has made 
the subject a special study for several years, and knows how 
to tell what he has learned in an explicit and entertaining 
manner. Mr. Henry C. Adams discusses the ‘‘ Payment of 
Public Debts,” and concludes that future issues of bonds 
should be so drawn that the Government will have full con- 
trol over them, and sufficient amount be each year redeem- 
able to consume the treasury surplus devoted to debt-pay- 
ment. ‘* The Endowment of Colleges,”’ by the Rev. Charles 
F. Thwing, gives some very interesting facts relative to the 
value of college property and productive funds, income, 
scholarship endowments, etc. ‘‘ Baron Bettino Ricasoli,” 
the Itulian statesman, and one of Victor Emanuel’s stanch- 
est supporters, is made the subject of a critical and bio- 
graphical sketch by Mr. Wm. Chauncy Langdon. The 
number closes with the first installment of a series of 
studies of ‘* Victor Hugo,” by August Laugel.——The Worth 
American Review for September opens with an article 
in the Hegelian vein on ‘‘ The Church, the State and the 
School,” by Prof. Wm. T. Harris. M. J. Savage treats 
of ** Natural Ethics.”” The Hon. John A. Kasson gives a 
history of the ‘‘ Monroe Declaration,” and proves that the 
credit of formulating that cardinal doctrine of American 
statesmanship is due to John Quincy Adams. The Rev. Ed- 
ward Everett Hale writes of the ‘‘ Taxation of Church Prop- 
erty.” He would have al] churches taxed in form, but 
would exempt in practice those which by their charitable 
work help to lighten the public burdens. The other articles 
iu this number of the Review are, ‘‘ Jewish Ostracism in 
America,” by Nina Morais; ‘‘ The Decay of New England 
Thought,” by the Rev. Julius H. Ward; ‘‘ Ghost Seeing,” by 
Prof. F. H. Hedge; and “‘ Factitious History,” by Rossiter 
Johnson. The latter article is a criticism of Jefferson 
Davis’s recently published historical memoir. 


THE MAGAZINES. 


The Atlantic for September opens with an installment of 
Mr. Howells’s story, ‘‘Dr. Breen’s Practice,” which is in his 
most admirable mood and is full of those subtle character- 
izations of manner and speech of which Mr. Howells is such 
&amaster. Mr. James continues his ‘‘ Portrait of a Lady ;” 
Dr. Holmes turns the edge of Wendell Phillips’s recent dis- 
course on ‘The Scholar in a Republic,” at Cambridge, by 
some delightfully witty verses under the title of ‘‘ Post Pran- 
dial;” H. H. furnishes another of the admirable Norse stud- 
ies with which she has recently familiarized the readers of 
The Christian Union, under the suggestive title of ‘‘ The Ka- 
trina Saga;” Mr. E. L. Godkin discusses the attempt on the 
President’s life, and draws some curious and suggestive anal- 
ogies between this dastardly crime and that which slew Will- 
iam of Orange, showing some very striking points of resem- 
blance between the conditions and the actors in both assaults. 
J. V. Sears discourses interestingly of ‘‘ House-keeping Here- 
after,” and Mary Hallock Foote concludes her capital sketch 
“In Exile.”——Pictorially Harper’s for September is ex- 
tremely attractive. There are three papers on the English at 
the sea-side, summering amovg the Thousand Islands and 
Williamstown, Mass., all richly illustrated, besides several 
Other articles of less importance, each with its share of appro- 


priate pictures. Miss Woolson’s story of Anne increases in’ 


interestand dramatic power, and promises to be the most im- 
portant contribution to American fiction that we have had 
for many years. A short story by Annie Howells Frechette, 
tutitled ‘‘ The Chances of War,” relates a tender little episode 
of the great American struggle. The poetry is by H. H., Nora 
Perry, Sarah O. Jewett and Mrs. Dorr. Prof. Herbert Tuttle 
‘ontributes a valuable paper upon the German empire and Mr. 
E. 8. Atwater one upon the wheat fields of the Northwest. 
~——Scribner for September is also profusely illustrated, not 
less than eight articles being accompanied by cuts. Of these 
perhaps the most artistic appear in the paper, ‘‘A Russian 
Artist,” which is a sketch of Basil Wereschagin, whose 
Works, though they are well known in France and England, 
‘ve not yet appeared in America. A reminiscence of the 
me is furnished by Allen C. Redwood, entitled ‘‘ A Boy in 
ray” Mr. Ernest Ingersoll tells about the star fish ; Charles 
‘Farnham describes the building of an iee-yacht and W. 
Art srownell describes the work of the Society of Decorative 
a i this city. The serial stories by Hjalmar H. Boyesen 
kn the author of ‘“‘ The Earnest Trifler” are continued, and 
interesting little Negro sketch, ‘‘The Misfortunes of 
Paint ——— Wheatley,” is continued by Lina Redwood 


LITERARY NOTES. 


—Don’t fail to read Mr. Fawcett’s ‘“‘ A Gentleman of Leis- 
ure.” 

—Nor Dr. Beard’s ‘‘ American Nervousness,” if you are 
used up. 

—Nor ‘‘ Dr. Wortle’s School” and ‘‘ Ayala’s Angel,” by 
Anthony Trollope. : 

—Nor Dr. Wheeler’s ‘“‘ The Foreigner in China,” if you are 
a stranger to the Flowery Kingdom. 

—Nor Mr. Joseph Hatton’s ‘‘To-day in America,” if you 
want to see how your native land looks to an Englishman. 

—Nor ‘‘The Amenities of Home,” if you are of the opinion 
that home is something more than carpets and furniture. 

—These are some of the new books, and there is not one of 
them which will not well repay your reading, according to 
your taste. 7 

—The estate of the late James T. Fields foots up about 
$125,000. 

—The plays of Shakespeare are steadily going into the 
Spanish language. 

—The ‘‘ Franklin Square Song Collection,” in press by Har- 
per & Brothers, is likely to “‘ take.” 

—Mr. George Riddle is giving readings along the New 
England shore, with marked success. 3 

—Professor J. R. Seeley is publishing his late lectures on 
Bonaparte in ‘‘ Macmillan’s Magazine.” 

—The widow of the novelist, G. P. R. James, is said to be 
living in retirement at Green Bay, Wis. 

—Ginn & Heath have issued the tragedy of Othello in 
their series of Annotated English Classics. 

—Jules Janin wrote a book in 1832 in which he gave it as 
his opinion that Shakespeare was a butcher! 

—Even the ‘‘ Saturday Review ” speaks kindly of Mr. Rich- 
ard Grant White’s ‘‘ England Without and Within.” 

—Mr. William Black is said to have received already 
$2,500 for his latest story, ‘‘ The Beautiful Wretch.” 

—Mr. Whittier owns the pen-knife with which Thackeray 
used to sharpen his pencils. Mr. Fields gave it to him. 

—Dr. R. Shelton Mackenzie, of Philadelphia, is going to 
write a biography of the late General Robert Patterson. 

—Will not somebody make effort to get Professor Robert- 
son Smith over to this country for a course of lectures ? 

—The London ‘‘ Standard” is said to have completed the 
best arrangements for American news of any daily paper in 
England. 

_ —Cassell & Co., of London, announce two serials: ‘‘ The 
Peoples of the World” and ‘Gleanings from Popular 
Authors.” 

—Capt. Boyton, the swimmer, will write an account of his 
adventures in the water, to be called ‘‘ Roughing it in 
Rubber.” 

—Mr. Joseph Haley believes that the Sanskrit alphabet is 
founded on the Greek alphabet, and he is writing an essay 
to prove it. 

—Mr. George William Curtis has been engaged to give the 
address before the alumni of Brown University at its next 
Commencement. 


—Walt Whitman is in Boston doing the last strokes on a 


new edition of his poems, to be published this Fall by James 
R. Osgood & Co. 

—One of Queen Victoria’s daughters is to enter the lists 
this Fall as an author, her venture being an illustrated toy 
book for ch'ldren. 

—The four hundredth anniversary of Luther’s birth occurs 
in November next, and great celebrations of it are in prepa- 
ration in Germany. 

—A ‘Baptist Encyclopedia” is in progress, and is ex- 
pected to prove so good that readers will speedily find them- 
selves immersed in it. 

—The Russian government is said to be considering the 
project of publishing a newspaper to suit itself. We doubt if 
it would suit the people. 

—Professor Ulrici, the distinguished German historical 
scholar and author, is being heaped with well-deserved 
honors in his native land. 

—We are promised a new volume of ‘‘ Lyrical Poems” by 
Mr. Palgrave, the well-known editor of the ‘*Golden Treas- 
ury of Songs and Lyrics.” 

—The Boston Public Library lost only one book in twelve 
thousand last year, and one of the lost books returned had 
been out twenty-three years. 

—The Rev. O. B. Frothingham is credited with the inten- 
tion of writing the life of the late Ur. George Ripley. He 
will do it well, for he knew him well. 

—The ‘‘ Fresh Air Fund” has begun to have a literature ; 
vide Miss Prichard’s charming story in the supplement to the 
New York “‘ Evening Post” ef August 20th. 

—Roberts Brothers, of Boston, have in press a new editio 
of the poems of Jean Ingelow, and a long list of other new 
books, including some very tempting items. 

—Mr. E. C. Grenville Murray’s ‘‘ Side Lights of English So- 
ciety ” has reached the American book-sellers; likewise Mr. 
R. H. Shepherd’s ‘‘ Memoir of Thomas Carlyle.” 

—General Longstreet has been talking about Jefferson 
Davis's book, and says that the secret of General Grant’s mil- 
itary ability consists in his perfect control of himself. 

—We note the death of Mr. John B. Wardlaw, Jr., of Vir- 
ginia, a promising young Southern writer, who, had he lived, 
would likely have made his mark in American literature. 

‘‘ One of Three,” the last new nvvel in the *‘ Leisure Hour 
Series,” is by the author of “ The First Violin,” a fact which 
will secure for it at the outset a good constituency of readers. 

—Offending journalists in Japan are arraigned in hand- 
cuffs and tied up with arope around their loins. A similar 
treatment might be used on occasion with advantage in this 
country. 

—Dr. J. G. Holland, the editor of ‘*Scribner’s Magazine,” 
has lately passed his sixty-second year. If you want to see 
how he looks, you will find a good portrait of him in the last 


Harper’s.”’ 


—The Japanese ‘‘ Weekly Mail” is printing a series of 
articles on ‘‘the curio market,” in which the tricks of 
bric-a-brac vendors are being exposed for the benefit of 
tourists in Japan. a 

—Professor Scarborough, of Wilberforce University, a 
graduate of Oberlin College, and a full-blooded African, is 
about to publish a text-book in Greek, on which he has been 
at work some six years. ; 

—Some hundreds of the manuscripts were sent in to the 
French Academy in response to its offer of a prize for the 
best essay on Lamartine, but not one was deemed good 
enough to receive the award. 

—‘' Ecce Spiritus” is the suggestive title of an anonymous 
work to be published by George H. Ellis, in September. It 
1s &@ plea for Christian spirituality, made with much fresh- 
ness and originality of thought. 

—The Senate Library in Rome is to be arranged after the 
model of the Athenzeum Club Library in London. Andsothe 
West goes on giving ideas to the East, though Rome is hard- 
ly ** East,” except in a relative sense. 

—Blackie & Sons have issued a series, in three parts, of 
‘* Easy Studies in Water Colors,” which we commend to all 
our young readers. Buy it, together with some colors and 
brushes, and go to work to learn how to be an artist. 


' —It is good news that Alexander H. Stephens is writing a — 


book about the rebellion, in which he sets right Mr. Jefferson 
Davis in some important respects. A book from Mr. 
Stephens will be a work from the highest Southern authority. 

—A Pali Text Society is projected in England on the model 


of the Early English Text Society for the uncoveripg and 


study of the rich stores of Buddhist literature now lying 
buried in the various libraries of Europe. The subscription 
will be one guinea a year. 

—Copies of the famous inscription on the walls of the pool 
of Siloam, taken by Lieutenant Conder, are on their way to 
England and are awaited with the greatest curiosity. This 
promises to be one of the most important archeological dis- 
coveries in the Holy Land. ' 

—Dean Stanley’s last literary mark was his volume of 
essays on ‘* Christian Institutions,” and doubtless if he could 
have foreseen that it was going to be his last he would have 
made no effort to leave any other. It is a parting shot over 


the grave of religious prejudices. 


—Miss Amelia B. Edwards’s ‘‘Lord Brackenbury” has 
gone through no less than fifteen editions, and we give a 
guess that it will go through as many as fifteen more before 
the people get through the reading of it. Though not in all 
respects satisfying, it is one of the finest and best of recent 


novels. 
—The Dublin ‘‘ Freeman” has opened an office in the 


Strand, London, an unmistakable sign that Irish newspapers 
are more in request in England than they formerly were. 
Perhaps it would help present troubles if the English people 
generally read the news from Ireland with more regularity 
and care. | 

—Another book from Mr. Alfred Rimmer. ‘ Our Old 
Country Towns.” A collection of illustrated sketches of 
foot travelin England. Thereis no better way of seeing 
England, if you cannot go there in person, that in the pages 
of such books as this, which are almost the perfection of 
easy talk by the way. 

—A capital book for boys: ‘‘ Wood-Working Tools, and 
How to Use Them,” published by Ginn & Heath, of Boston ; 
and another: ‘‘ Insects, How to Collect and Prepare Them,”’ 
published by Lee & Shepard, of the same city. With one of 
these two books in hand no intelligent boy need be in lack of 
occupation winter or summer. 

—The Rev. George A. Boynton, pastor of the Central Con- 
gregational Church, Jamaica Plain, Mass., preached an ad- 
mirable sermon last spring on ‘‘ Our Sunday-School Work,” 
which has been published as the basis of a further presenta- 
tion of the subject of the Classification of Scholars at the 
annual meeting of the Congregational Sunday-School Union, 
to be held in Boston, October 4th. 

—The genera! readers at the Astor Library in this city last 


_year numbered nearly 46,000, or almost double the number 


in a single twelvemonth ten years ago. Not less than 8,000 
persons engaged in special studies were also last year ‘‘ ad- 
mitted to the alcoves.”” That is a privilege which is not en- 
joyed in the Boston Public Library, and in which the Astor 
therefore gives a great advantage. | 
—Among the newly granted English pensions is £80 to the 
widow of the Rev. Mr. Hawker, the Vicar of Monomston ; 
£500 to the widow and three unmarried daughters of the late 


Lord Stratford de Redcliffe; £80 to the widow of the late ~ 


Professor Clifford ; £80 to Madame de Llanos, sister of Keats; 
£55 additional to the £100 already granted to the widow of 


the late Sir Thomas Duffy Hardy; and £200 to Mr. A. R. ~ 


Wallace. 
—‘‘Church Systems in England” is the title of the sixth 


Congregational Union lecture, of which Mr. J. Guinness 
Rogers is the author. The book is a bulky one, of nearly 
seven hundred pages, and amounts to a review of all the 
Christian communions in England. Congregationalism, the 
author thinks, will have to be more aggressive if it wants to 
maintain its true position. Hodder & Stoughton are the 
publishers. 

—‘‘A Study of the Pentateuch,” by Rev. Dr. Rufus P. 
Stebbins, is announced by George H. Ellis for early publica- 
tion. ‘‘A strong argument for the antiquity and Mosaic 
authorship of the Five Books” will be especially notable as 
coming from a Unitarian clergyman. The new edition of 
Professor J. P. Lesley’s ‘* Man’s Origin and Destiny,” an- 
nounced by the same publisher for last May, but delayed in 
press, will certainly be ready in September. Six new chap- 
ters have been added, dealing with the latter part of the sub- 
ject, and a complete and voluminous index has been made. 
The author is Secretary of the American Philosophical Soci- 
ety and State Geologist of Pennsylvania, and his great scien- 
tific reputation commands a certain amount of attention for 
his work in advance. 
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Science and Art. 


Messrs. Krupp have succeded in perfecting a proc- 
ess which will lead to a material reduction in the ex- 
penditure on ordnance for the German navy and army. 
All the heavier Krupp guns consist of a steel body, 
strengthened by hoops, the 30 1-2-centimeter guns 
having three tiers of hoops, the 26-centimeter and 24- 
centimeter two, and the remainder one tier. The in- 
terior of the body, or the bore of the gun, being the 
part subjected to the greatest wear and tear, becomes 
rapidly worn out, and hitherto it has been found nec- 
essary, after at the very most 1,000 rounds have been 
fired, to melt up the whole gun on account of the 
damaged condition of the bore, although the outer 
parts of the piece were practically as good and sound 
as ever. Since the construction of these outer hoops 
is very costly, the idea occurred to one of the members 
of the firm that it might be possible to localize the 
melting operation; and this it has now been found 
possible to accomplish by treating the body of the 
piece with a cold-producing preparation of carbonic 
acid, which contracts it to such an extent that the 
hoops, expanded at the same time by the application 
of heat, can be easily removed. 


Baron de Benneval, of Sorrento, owns a very fine 
old painting of Cleopatra which is giving rise to much 
discussion as to its age. The fragments of the picture 
were found in the ruins of a wall at Hadrian’s villa in 
1818 and put together by a Bavarian artist. No trace 
of a bruth can be discovered. It is said to be a true 
encaustic painting. The figure is of natural size, haif- 
length. The eyes express pain and the mouth is 
slightly open. Cleopatra is represented at the moment 
of applying the asp to the breast. Itis claimed by 
some to be the work of Thimomakos, a pupil of Apelles, 
and a favorite of the Emperor Augustus. Thimo- 
makos painted Cleopatra when she followed Antony 
to Greece. 


Travelers who go hereafter to the Uffizi Gallery in 
Florence will have access to a very useful catalogue, 
which has been recently made, of the prints and draw- 
ings in the noble storehouse of Italian art. There are 
in all about 40,000 prints and drawings, the chief of 
them being in that long room which leads from the 
Uffizi across the Arno tothe Pitti. It appears from 
this catalogue that the bulk of the collection was pre- 
sented by Cardinal Leopold dei Medici, who had pur- 


\ chased them at the sale of the Libro del Vasari. An 
‘important addition was made to the collection in 1866 


in the gift of the sculptor Emilio Santarelli of the 
12,460 drawings which he had brought together origi- 
nally for himself. 


The Spanish Minister at Washington has sent a com- 
muntcation to Secretary Blaine asking the Government 
to take part in the coming Third Congress of American 
Scientists, to be held at Madrid on September 20th. 
An exhibition of American antiquities will be given, 
and the following subjects considered: ‘‘ A Compari- 
son of the Kingdoms which Formed the Empire of the 
Incas at the time of the Conquest,” ‘‘ The Nationalities 
which existed in Central America before the Invasion 
of Aztecs and other Northern people,” and various 
other matters relating to the pre-historic races of this 
continent. 


Paper barrels are among the recent inventions. 
They are made of straw pulp, and run intoa mold 
shaped like a half-barrel, and then subjected to power- 
ful hydraulic pressure. The ends are. of paper pro- 
tected by wood. They are lighter, cheaper and more 
durable than wood. For transit of flour they possess 
the advantage of preventing the sifting which is so 
much of a loss in transit by wooden barrels. 


In a little Scotch church in Edenson there is a black 
marble tablet crected to the memory of a servant of 
Mary, Queen of Scots, bearing the following inscrip- 
tion: that he ‘‘ died at Chatsworth in his thirty-fourth 
year, worn out with the fatigues and hardships he had 
encountered in the service of his Royal Mistress, 
whom be had assisted in deliverirg from her doleful 
prison in Lochleven.” 


Teachers of the elementsry classes of the colleges 
of Paris have been ordered to conduct their pupils 
into the galleries of the Museum of Natural History, 
to explain to them the differences of the several kinds 
of animals, plants and minerals, and to incite young 
pupils to collect specimens during their walks around 
the city. 


A curious novelty in bookbinding may be seen in a 
publisher’s office in Broadway. The cloth cover of the 
book, which is of ditferent colorsin diamond pattern, has 
on one diamond cloth medallions laid on one-half over 
the ether. The medalljons are red and violet and are 


upon a background of gold. The effect is pretty and 
uncommon. 


From the photographs of the comet which has re- 
ceatly disappeared in space, Dr. Henry Draper infers 
that the hypothesis of the presence of carbon in the 
constitution of such bodies receives corroboration, and 
he adds, with apparent caution, that a part of the 
spectrum may be due to other elements. 


Tulips were introduced into Europe in 1559 and at- 
tracted the attention of some Dutch merchants and 
immediately became the rage. Tulips became so val- 
uable that a single root was considered a notable 
wedding portion. Even now tulips are often called 
the ‘‘ marriage portion” in Holland. 


The competitive designs for Christmas cards are on 
exhibition in the gallery of the Society of British Artists. 
The designs are presented anonymously. The works 
of several distinguished artists are in the exhibition. 
The judges are Mr. Millais, R. A.; Mr. Marcus Stone, 
A. R. A., and Mr. Story, A. R. A. 


A locomotive without brakes has been invented for 
the Delaware, Lackawanna and Western Railroad 
Company. The locomotive is of the ordinary pattern, 
with an extra pipe leading from the boile. to the steam 
chest, by which power is applied against the piston. 


Launt Thompson is at work on busts of the late Dr. 
Samuel H. Taylor, principal of Phillips Academy at 
Andover, and of Prof. Edwards A. Park, of the 
Andover Theological Seminary. | 


Lord Dunmore continues to give his concerts to 
‘‘men only.” The greatest liberty is allowed, the 
audience coming and going at will, chatting with each 
other between the performances. 


A New Jersey firm are making a bicycle with the 
small wheel in front. This, they claim, wil prevent 
the rider pitching forward when the machine stops. 


The salt mines of Cheshire and Worcester yield so 
abundantly that they supply the entire country, and 
export annually one-half million of tons. 


A process has been discovered by which a thin 
silk tissue can be laid on eotton, making a cheap yet 
pretty material for curtains. | 


Statistics show that wages of workingmen in France 
have increased fifty-two per cent. from 1852 till 1877. 
Food and rent have increased. 


Mr. Longworth has ordered the purchase of the Les- 
sing paintings, now offered for sale in Europe, for the 
Cincinnati Ait Union. 


A monument to Nicholas Rubinstein is to be erected 
in the court-yard of the Conservatory, Moseow. 


Stanley Matthews will give his entire collection of 
paintings to the Cincinnati museum. 


Correspondence. 


“THE MAN WITH A STOMACH.” 


No one could help reading Mr. Ecob’s vivacious article 
with the above heading in The Christian Union a week or two 
ago, though there are very many who will have little sym- 
pathy with its spirit. ‘‘As a disciple,” he has evidently 
drunk deeply of the spirit of his ‘‘ master.” The only terms 
in which he refers to those who have spoken, or may speak, 
severely of Mr. Carlyle are those of disparagement and con- 
tempt. They belong to ‘‘ Flunkeyism,” or to ‘‘ Eminent Re- 
spectability,” or to the class of ‘‘literary dandies.’”” Any man 
who, henceforth, dares to criticise Carlyle must do so at the 
peril of being assigned to one of the above classes. And yet, 
may it not be true that some who are neither flunkies nor emi- 
nent respectabilities nor literary dandies speak sharply and 
condemnatorily of Mr. Carlyle because their whole sense of 
what is fair and decent has been cruelly wounded and out- 
raged? I venture the assertion that there are many such. 

There are some who have come to believe that the love of 
husband and wife for each other is a sacred thing—too sacred, 
where it is true, to parade it before the world—and who be- 
lieve that it is hardly an appropriate or delicate thing to do 
in public, either to fondle a living wife or slobber over a dead 
one. And these grew somewhat tired and came to feel al- 
most disgust at the endearments Carlyle heaped upon his wife, 
not in his private diary, but in a paperhe meant to have pub- 
lished. When we hear a man forever calling his wife ‘ dar- 
ling ’ in the presence of others, we irresistibly wonder if he 
addresses her in the same terms when he is alone with her. 

Mr. Carlyle put himself before the world the self-appoint- 
ed champion of truth against falsehood, of justice against 
injustice. Wein America were strongly disposed to accept 
him as such, and when our civil war broke out there were 
many of us who felt that, whoever else in England might 
look on that fearful struggle with coldness or unconcern, 
Thomas Carlyle would not, but would give strongest sym- 
pathy and cheer to those who were arrayed on the side of 
justice and of the cause of God. It is enough to say that we 
were bitterly disappointed. The only words he had for us 
were those of most sneering cynicism, ‘‘ A beautiful nigger 


agony”; ‘‘It is the dirtiest chimney that has been on fire this 
century ; let it burn itself out.’”” He could write such words 
as these for right and justice: ‘* My friend, if thou hadst g}) 
the ariillery of Woolwich trundiing at thy back in support of 
an unjust thing ; and iufinite bonfire. visibly waiting aheaq 
of thee to blaze centuries long fur thy v.ctory on behalf of it. 
I would advise thee to cal) halt, to fling down thy baton, and 
say, ‘In God’s name, no!’” And yet, when a mighty strug- 
gle between right and wrong was actually taking place before 
his very eyes, his heart gave out not one throb of sympathy 
with the cause of justice, and neither his lips nor his pen 
gave out one syllable of encouragement to those who were 
fighting its battles. Our Saviour—my Master—said once 
that those whose acts gave the lie to their words—who said 
and did not—were *‘ hypocrites.” 

Mr. Carlyle wrote some thrilling things about “ Heroes 
and Hero Worship.” But his heroes are all in the past. There 
is nothing good or noble in the present. He looks down. 
through his half shut eyes upon his fellow men, and says, — 
‘* What are these about me? Maggots verily, crawling about 
in mud and filth.” Mr. Henry James speaks of him a5 
“‘egotistic,” does he? Well, that is too bad. It was a piece 
of carelessness on the part of such a literary dandy as 
Mr. James is that is inexcusable. He generally uses the 
right word. But he has failed signally in this case. Fer 
*‘egotistic ” is but a faint and colorless term to express the 
overmastering conceit of self, and depreciation of others. 
which, as is revealed in the ‘*‘ Reminiscences,” characterized 
Carlyle. There is not a person, man or woman, mentioned 
in those ‘‘ Reminiscences,” of whom he speaks in any 
other tone than one half of pity and half of contempt. 
Those of whom he speaks the most highly he simply 
“‘damns with faint praise.” Who was Mr. Carlyle, what 
was he, that he should thus set himself above all others? | 
Was he the only man in England? Was his “Jeannie” the 
only sweet and heroic woman? What right had he to spit 
the foul venom of his spleen upon every one with whom he 
came in contact, blistering their ¢haracter, or their abilities? 
It is one thing to denounce wrong in the abstract, or when 
embodied in parties or customs. It is avastly different thing 
to stab men and women with mean and malignant words. 
Mr. Froude has been harshly condemned for publishing the 
‘* Reminiscences.” I do not think he deserves the severe 
censures he hasreceived. Butto write these ‘‘ Reminiscences,” 
as Mr. Carlyle did, for publication, was simply infamous. 

Let us hope devoutly that Carlyle has buried his stomach 
beyond the possibility of a resurrection. If it was his stomach 
that gave him his snarl, and that made his judgment of other 
men as dismally and dirtily yellow as jaundice ever made 
a man’s face, it would be too dreadful to think of his carry- 
ing it to heaven with him. And it would make heaven itself 
such a place that most of us would be very willing to go 
somewhere else. We could leave heaven perhaps for the 
sole occupation of Mr. Carlyle and his disciples. 


S. G. 


Since writing the above I have had occasion to consult 
Hurst’s ‘‘ History of Rationalism.” Running through the 
Index, my eye caught the name Carlyle. Curiosity prompted 
me to turn to the page noted, and from it I copy the follow- 
ing: ‘*The late R. A. Vaughan, a careful observer of the 
tendencies of English thought, says: ‘It may not be flatter- 
ing to Mr. Carlyle, but we believe it to be true that by far 
the larger portion of the best minds, whose early youth his 
writings have powerfully influenced, will look back upon the 
period of such subjection as the most miserably morbid pe 
riod of their life. On awaking from such delirium to the 
sane and healthful realities of manful toil they will discover 
the hollowness of that sneering, scowling, wailing, declama- 
tory, egotistical and bombastic misanthropy which, in the 
eye of their unripe judgment, wore the air of a philosophy 80 
profound. The time will also come when Carlyle will be 
revealed to all in his true character: as the theologian preach- 
ing a pagan creed; as the philosopber emasculating the Ger- © 
man philosophy which he scrupled not to borrow; as the 
stylist perverting the pure English of Milton and Shakes- 
peare into inflated, oracular Richterisms; and as the arch | 
demagogue who, despising the people at heart, assigned no 
bounds to his ambition to gain their hearing, and cajole 
them into the reception of his unmixed Pantheism.” But. 
perhaps. Mr. R. A. Vaughan was a ‘“‘flunkey”; and, per- 
haps, Dr. Hurst is a ‘“‘literary dandy.” - S. G@. F. 


WOMANLY EXERCISE. 


Hindvo women and those in some other countries walk very 
erect and steadily, from the habit of carrying water-jars oF 
other burdens on the head. This eomes in part, also, from 
the full development of the muscles of the arms and chest. 
This can only be accomplished by exercise or work, and 
here is where so many women in this country and of this 
generation fail. It is painful to compare a figure as devel- 
oped a la fashion-plate with the Venus de Medicis, or any of 
the perfect forms of sculpture. The body, where it is elasti¢ 
and pliable, is held in and screwed down with corsets, and 
even where they are not what is called ‘‘ tight,’ there is 42 
unnatural stiffness. It isa serious evil. Physicians say that 
there is hardly a natural figure to be found, and that the 
ribs are often so bent as to interfere materially with vital 
action. This to you, Christian women—mothérs and daugh- 
ters—interfering with the work of God, and hindering i 
perfect development. The evil is serious, inasmuch 
hinders a woman’s usefulness, often makes her an invalid, 5° 
called, and mekes her unfit to bear the burdens of life. And 
all to make her form a little smaller! And it is all relative; 
the same proportion remains between all; the stout are only 
less stout, and the slender more slender. Heaven help those 
of the next generation who are to depend upon these proken 
reeds. So many are poor, and feeble, and “delicate.” This 
is serious truth. Walking won’t help it much, except t : 
fresh air is good. Men may walk; women do hetter to ex 
ercise the upper part of the body. P ! 
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REMINISCENOES OF GEORGE BOR- 
ROW. 

(We take the following reminiscences of George 
Borrow, the author of ** Lavengro,” ‘‘ The Bible in 
Spain,” etc., who has recently died in England, 
from a late number of the ** Athenzeum.”’} 

It was at Oulton that the author of the 
‘Bible in Spain” speut his happiest days. 
The menage in his Suffolk home was con- 
ducted with great simplicity, but he always 
had for his friends a bottle or two of wine of 
rare vintage, and no man was more hearty 
than he over the glass. He passed his morn- 
ings in his summer-house, writing on small 
scraps of paper, and these he handed to his 
wife, who copied them.on foolscap. It was 
iu this way and in this retreat that the MS. of 
‘‘Lavengro” as well as of the ‘ Bible in 
Spain” was prepared—the place of which he 
rays, ‘‘ And I hastened to my summer-house 
by the side of the lake, and there I thought 
and wrote, and every day {i repaired to the 
same place and thought and wrote until I had 
finished the ‘‘ Bible in Spain.’”’ 

One of his delights was to show his friends 
the brasses of Oulton Church, one of which 
bears an effigy of Sir John Fastolf, a redoubt- 
able kwight whom he held to be the much 
be-libelled original of Falstaff in Shakspeare. 
Borrow always gave the gypsies leave to en- 
camp on his land; one of my family was 
staying with him when a party of these 
nomads was there. After dinner it was pro- 
posed to go out and see the gypsies. Borrow 
was received with great respect; after talk- 
ing with these people for some time, he be- 
gan to intone to them a song, written by him 
in Romany, which recounted all their tricks 
and evil deeds. The gypsies soon became ex- 
cited; then they began to kick their property 
about, such as barrels and cans; then the 
men began to fight and the women to part 
them; an uproar of shouts and recrimina- 
tions set in, and the quarrel became so seri- 
ous that it was thought prudent to quit the 
scene. Borrow was very fond of walking 
over to Yarmouth, where every one knew 

him, and would bathe there in the sea even in 
the severest weather. During the Lowestoft 


season he often received distinguished visit- | 


ors. Among these were Baron Alderson and 
his daughter, the present Marchioness of 
Salisbury. At this time he was in his prime, 
and his reputation stood so high that every 
word which fell from his lips was repeated to 
others, while many ridiculous stories were 
circulated of his being of gypsy blood. He 
was extremely courteous when visiting the 
county families, though if he meta ‘‘lion” 
at any of their houses such a one might easily 
-ineur the risk of a rebuff. <A distinguished 
~ novelist who was staying in one of the great 
houses met Borrow there, and rubbing his 
hands, said to him, ‘‘ Have you read my 
in ‘Punch’ this week ?” and got for answer, 
“¢Punch!’ it’s a thing I never look at!” 
On a similar occasion a lady who sat by him 
at dinner said, ‘‘ Oh, Mr. Borrow, I have been 
reading your books;” and his answer was, 
* Pray, what books, madam? Do you mean 
my account books? Iam at a loss to know 
where you could have got a sight of them.’ 
And a celebrated authoress to whom he was 
introduced said, ‘‘I am so pleased to meet 
you,’ Mr. Borrow. May I send you my 
‘* Lives ’?”? and he replied, ‘‘ For God’s sake 
don’t, madam; I shouldn’t know where to 
put them or what to do with them.” These 
unsocial replies indicate the proud man he 
was. §The fact is he would only talk of 
his works to intimate frieacs, and when he 
went into company it was as a gentleman, 
not because he was an author. 

Comparing what I have heard of him in 
former times with what I have seen, I think 
his brusqueness must have softened a good 
deal with years and have given way to a more 
quiet humor. At one time he felt almost re- 
sentment against the public when they re- 
fused to receive his fictions as actual truth ; 
he fretted a good deal at finding that his 
works were less sought after as time went on. 
On one of us saying that his appendix to the 
‘‘Romany was the strongest piece of 
invective since Swift, he said in a mocking 
manner, ‘‘ Yes, I meant it to be; and what 
do you think the effect of it was? Noone 
took the least notice of it! 


A GERMAN SILVER WEDDING.. 


On this Sunday there was evidently some- 
thing unusual astir. People clung like swarm- 
ing bees about the doors of the baker’s house, 
where swung the blue wooden sign, display- 
ing the usual white coffee-pot and lavish as- 
Sortment of fancy bread, painted with prim- 
itive notions of perspective, wreathed for the 
Occasion with laurel and bay, as if the portly 
baker had just returned from a glorious mili- 
wary campaign, I noticed that the ladles of 


the party pushed bravely in at the narrow 
doorway, while the gentlemen lingered more 
shyly outside, whispering together, and nudg- 
ing each other to enter first. Every one was 
in gala dress, and turned pleasant brown 
faces to greet me as I entered the baker’s 
house, which is built, as are all the farm- 
houses of North Germany (for the baker had 
some land of his own to farm), in two parts, 
thatis to say, a long brick-floored hall divides 
the living-rooms, which open upon it on one 
side, from the stalls for horses and cows, 
which are ranged on the other. The chief 
work of the house is done in this big, open 
hall. The women wash their clothes, and the 
girls cook and iron at the stove iu the corner, 
while the cows and the customers look on 
from opposite sides, for the shop, the parlor 
and the sleeping-rooms of the family all give 
on the hall. This arrangement affords rar® 
opportunities for gossiping with all the old 
women who look in, ostensibly to fetch their 


daily loaves of black bread, a yard long and 


as hard as abrickbat. But on this occasion 
along table occupies the center of the hall, 
spread with all sorts of unusual delicacies. 
Six or eight brown smoked hams, and as 
many long blue-black sausages; piles of bread 
and butter and gingerbread; flat cakes 
sprinkled with cinnamon and sugar; square 
cakes full of raisins, or—a terrible danger to 
unwary teeth—fresh cherries, with an unnat- 
ural preponderance of stones, which have a 
knack of imbedding themselves where they 
are least expected, in the soft corners of a 
wedge-shaped sliee. The table was garnished 
with huge bouquets of flowers—asters, fa- 
chsias, and larkspur—whieh had been con- 
tributed by all the neighbors, and accounted 
for the generally cropped appearance of all 
the gardens in the village.—[The Argosy. 
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WHY? 
By JENNIE L. LYALL. 


HY do not flowers hang their heads, | 
And wither, droop and die, 
When passing clouds obscure the sun, 
And dim the azure sky? 


Why do not birds their singing ccase, 
Or cry with plaintive call, 
’ Because, sometimes, the bleak winds blow, 
And dreary rain-drops fall ? 


Why is it that the rippling brook 
Smiles to the summer sky 

The very while the burning heat, 
Absorbs and drinks it dry? 


Why is it only man repines, 
And questions, when his way Be: 

Is crossed with care, or touched with gloom— 
He, who alone, can pray ; 


Can say, ‘‘ Our Father,” trustingly, 
Can all his sorrows tell 

To Him whose very name is love, 
Who “ doeth all things well”? 


CLIMBERS FOR THE GARDEN AND 
ITO USE. 


By A FLower Lover. 


N the Union of May 25th a ‘‘subscriber” asks for 
some suggestions for climbing vines that will grow 
quickly and cover a trellis. The woodbine and wista- 
ria are mentioned. Both are beautiful, and grow more 
beautiful as the years go by. If you buy the plants 
they are generally small, and will not make much 
growth the first season (at least that has been my ex- 
perience), and you want something that will grow 
fastcr for the present season. I should plant the 
wistaria or woodbine for a permanent vine, and some 
annual climbers to cover the trellis the present season. 
The most rapid growers, I think, are the gourds (will 
not grow quite as fast as Jonah’s). Bryonopsis lacin- 


diosa has pretty ivy-shaped leaves and small scarlet 


and white striped fruit. There are many varicties 
with curious shaped gourds. Morning-glories, if 
planted thickly, (not over an inch apart), will covera 
trellis ina few weeks. ‘Tricolor, and white striped 
With blue are handsome varicties. One of the best 
tender climbers is Cobewa scandens. The seeds are 
difficult to start, but a good plant set out the first of 
June will soon cover a large trellis, especially if you 
have a southern exposure. The flowers are large, bell- 
shaped, green at first, changing to violet blue. You 
can take it up in the Fa!l, cut it back within a foot of 
the ground, put it in a ten-inch pot with rich soil; it 
will send out new shoots and be handsome all winter in 
the window garden. Madcira vine will grow fast and 
have large leaves if you have good-sized bulbs, rich 
soil, and give plenty of water. In September it will 
be covered with feathery white tassels, whose fragrance 
will remind you of cherry blooms. Lophospermum 
is a handsome climber; the flowers are foxglove- 
shaped; color, rosy crimson. It is is a green-house 
perennial, but does well planted out about the first of 
June. MWanettia cordata is another tender climber that 
does well planted out. Flowers tubular, scarlet and 
orange. Maurandya is a beautiful climber; handsome 
foilage and flowers. It likes a sheltered spot, away 
from the noonday sun. Of course, the last three men- 
tioned do not grow as fast as the others. Then there 
are sweet peas, cypress vine, thunbergias, nasturtiums, 
canary flowers, and a host of others. 

Clim!ers are beau‘iful for the house in winter. Eng- 
lish ivy is a favorite, but some do not succeed with it on 
account of scale insects, which seems to specially like 
ivies. The so-called German ivy (Senecio scandens) is a 
rapid grower; free from insects, good for hanging- 
baskets and brackets. Youcan train it any way you wish. 
The new Cape ivy (Senecio macroglossis) has a thick hand- 
some leaf, shaped like the English ivy; does not grow 
as fast as the old German ivy. It has yellow flowers 
very like a miniature sunflower. 

The Kenilworth ivy (7tnaria cymbailaria) is nice for 
a sunless window, or but little sun; good for brackets. 
The maurandya is one of the best vines for the house; 
give it rich soil, a large pot, plenty of water, it wi!l 
soon cover your window with a delicate tracery of 
leaf, aud hang out its lovely foxglove-shaped flowers 
all along the stems. It blooms profusely after it grows 
acertain length. The ivy geraniums do well if given 
large pots, rich soil and sun; do not want much water. 
LI) Flegante is one of the best; leaves pea-green edged 
with white, tinged with rose on the young growth, 
flowers wiite. The Othonna crassifoliais a good basket 
plant; it will grow in almost any situation, in earth or 
water. I had it in bloom all winter in a broken glass 
goblet inclosed in a crocheted scarlet worsted cover, 


an:1 suspended by cords; the goblet was filled with rain 
water and bits of charcoal. The roots soon filled the 
goblet, the branches covered the outside and it opened 
its little yellow starsall winter. The Savifragesarmentosa 
(sometimes called wandering Jew) isa good basket 
plant; has pretty mottled leaves and a spike of deli- 
cate white flowers. It throws out long runners; at 
the end of each atiny plant forms, and that in time 
seniis out more runners. If you want something that 
will grow anywhere, under all circumstances, try 
Tradescantia. You can grow it in earth, sand or water. 
Put some sprays in a bottle, hang it behind a picture 
and it will grow finely—provided you do not forget it. 
Keep the bottle full of water. You can put it in 
your vases on the mantle; slip a bottle filled with it 
behind an easel frame and let the vines droop around 
your picture. There are three varieties: plain green, 
green striped with white, and crimson striped. They 
like the shade best. I have 4ll three growing under 
the benches in my green-house in the sand, and it 
looks very thrifty. I put some ina six-inch pot with 
rich earth, set it on a bracket in a corner where it had 
ght but no sun. It covered the pot and bracket and 
hung down two feet. I then nipped the ends and did 
not let it grow any longer. I kept it there two winters 
and summers. When the room was swept it was pinned 
up ina paper. The only care it had was to giveita 
drink of water when dry. What other plant would 
look cheerful and green under such circumstances ? 


EVE AS A HOUSEKEEPER. 
A TABLE TALK. 


By Mary WaGeEr 


66 THINK Mother Eve must have had a fine time 

as housekecper,” exclaimed our gay young 
hostess, as she sat with a party of friends at her boun- 
lifully-laden dinner table; ‘‘no bother with servants, 
no shopping, no marketing, no kitchen work—at least 
not until her first tiff with Adam.” 

‘And after that?” asked a guest, picking crumbs 
from his napkin. 

‘‘Oh, after that, it was quite another thing, I sup- 
pose; dinners to cook, bread to bake and clothes to 
make and mend. What a ‘self-made’ woman she 
must have been, working out her own destiny as un- 
taught in useful lore as the modern fashionable school 
girl. Ihave often thought of her probable vexations 
after the apple affair, notwithstanding the simplicity 
of living them in vogue. You remember how Milton 
describes the first meal? No?” Touching her bell, 
she dispatched a maid to the library to bring her 
‘*Paradise Lost.” Upon receiving the volume, she 
opened it and read: 

‘* Under a tuft of shade that on a green 
Stood whispering soft, by a fresh fountain side, 
They satthem down; and .. . 
. to their supper fruits they fell, 
Nectarine fruits which the compliant boughs 
Yielded them, sidelong as they sat recline 
On the soft downy bank damasked with flowers : 
The savory pulp they chew, and in the rind 
Still as they thirsted scoop the brimming stream.” 

‘‘Just try to think,” she added, closing the book, 
‘‘the changes that have been wrought, the inventicns 
that have been discovered and the things brought into 
use alone in our eating since that time. Not a soli- 
tary, cooking utensil had Eve; not a solitary recipe for 
puddings or cakes. Not a solitary chair toward house- 
keeping! Only think of it!” and the guests smiled, 
and thought of it. 

a fine time had Eve, but an azrful time!” mer- 
rily sung out a pert young woman. ‘Her married 
life must have been perfectly wretched, with Adam 
always full of reproaches and Cain turning out so 
badly. And what she had to console herself with, 
heaven only knows. No last new novel, no dresses 
from Mavaris’s, no—not even a cup of tea. Life to me 
would be unendurable without that.” 

*“*But the use of tea is of comparatively recent 
origin, if our Japanese friends are to be believed,” 
remarked the host. ‘‘ They have a legend that Darma, 
the very pious son of an Indian king, landed in China 
in the year 510 of the Christian era, and in his austerity 
imposed upon himself all sorts of privations. After 
several years of great fatigue he fell asleep, and be- 
lieving that he Nad violated his oath in regard to sleep, 
hecut off his eyelids and threw them upon the ground. 
On the following day, returning to the same spot, he 
found them changed into a little shrub, hitherto un- 
known upon the earth. He ate some of the leaves, 
which restored to him his former strength, and recom- 
mending the herb to his disciples the reputation of 
‘tea’ soon became universal. That the Chinese were 
led to make an infusion of the leaves might have been 
due to a desire to improve the taste of water, which in 
many parts of the empire is brackish. It was, how- 
ever, scarcely more than two centuries ago that the 
herb was first introduced to the Christian world 
through some Dutch physicians, one of whom wrote 


about it in the most exalted fashion, declaring it to be 
a most harmless beverage, even if drank to the extent 
of two hundred cups a day.” 

‘‘And so-it would be, if made d la francaise,” replied 
Miss Pert. ‘*‘When a French woman makes tea she 
cannot do more than just shake the tea at the hot 
water, so weak the infusion is. I remember hearing 
an Englishman say that a Frenchwoman, once upon a 
time, in order to make tea agreeable to her guests, 
added salt, pepper, cinnamon, the yolk of an egg, and 
a tiny drop of vinegar. The English, who are the only 
transatlantic peoplé who know how to make tea, 
always like a fling at the French, who make every 
thing else of sumptuary character better than do they. 
The Russians add slices of lemon to their tea, while 
the Germans and Austrians add rum. I never think 
of tea and Europe without being remindcd of an 
incident that occurred when Lady Jane and I were at 
Bologna. Lady Jane was extravagantly fond of the 
beverage, and having a sick headache when we 
reached the hotel, which was recommended to us 
there, immediately ordered a pot of tea. The land- 
lord himself brought it, but the moment my lady’s 
dainty nose came in contact with the steaming odor, 
she exclaimed: ‘Tea! that is not tea!’ and hastily 
tasting it, she made a wry face and ordered the man 
away for a pot of tea. After a time he returned, but 
the second infusion was no better than the first ; where- 
upon I tasted it, and ncarly choked with laughter, for 
it was nothing more nor less than a decoction of smart- 
weed; a drink grandmother always made us for colds. 
Finally, after some dispute, the man conceded that 
the tea was made from an herb that grew in Italian 
gardens, and that Chinese tea was a rare thing to be 


had in Bologna. At that, Lady Jane declared that 


she knew better, and sent the man again away with 
an order for tea, in a manner that indeed brought her 
some. He evidently made a demand upon some 
private store, for he returned with a small glass bottle 
half fu:l of the precious stuff, which had probably 
been saved for a time of great need. So we were 
forced to realize that, generally as tea is used in our 
own country, its use is by no means so universal in 
Europe; perhaps less so than coffee. And I suppose 
Eve had no coffee,” she concluded in a melancholy 
tone. 

‘‘T suppose Eve had no article of food such as we 
have before us,” replied the host. ‘‘ Coffee, however, 
is mentioned as having been used in Europe a century 
earlier than tea, and that the Italians were the first 
to use it. The first cafés were opened in London in 
1652, and in Paris nearly twenty years later, intro. | 
duced then by a Turkish ambassador. Coffee cost at 
that time not far from fifty dollars a pound. I have 
somewhere read that monks were the first to make use 
of it, having observed its effect upon the goats that 
nibbled at the shrub. But to return to Mrs. Eve- 
Adam. She must have been the inventor of at least a 
number of domestic articles. As Adam lived to be 
950 years of age, and no mention is made of his being 
a widower, or taking a second wife, it is not improb- 
able that Eve’s experience as a housewife embraced 
several hundred years.” 

““To go back to Adam,” remarked the hostess 
after a pause. ‘‘I am inclined to think, as he was 
condemned in the sweat of his face to eat bread, that 
he was sentenced to be cook to the family, and that 
Eve had her hands full in attending to the nursery. 
Of course while they were in the Garden of. Eden 
they ate no meat, as the shedding of blood in Paradise 
would have been horrid indeed, so she must have 
been limited to fruits and vegetables. And such veg- 
etables! The only ones mentioned in sacred writ are 
onions, leeks and cucumbers. Not even cabbage, that 
gives such a knobby look to our gardens, headed in | 
Eden, for its native land is Italy; and it grew in a 
loose lettuce-like way even so late as until the time of 
Charlemagne, the art of causing it to assume a com- 
pact roundness of shape being of still later date. The 
Bible mentions that the Hebrews ate onions in Egypt 
and in their journey through the wilderness bewailed 
their lost leeks. Which the Egyptians dreaded as a 
powerful divinity !” , 

‘* A sweet divinity!” laughed Miss Pert; ‘‘ but that 
is fulfillment of the old adage that ‘every dog has his 
day.’ ” 

‘* And cabbage once had its day, too, notwithstand- 
ing the light way we have of*speaking of cabbage 
heads,” smiled a gentleman near the hostess. ‘‘It 
was adored by the Egyptians, who raised altars to it. 
The Greeks and Romans respected it highly, and 
served it in the first course at their meals, believing it 


preserved them from drunkenness. While Cato, the 


wise Cato, affirmed that cabbage cured all diseases ; 
that it prevented his family from plague, and enabled 
the Romans to do without physiciaas during the six 
hundred years they were expelled from the territory.” 

‘‘How interesting and classic it makes eating and 
eatables appear to know their history,” remarked 4 
shy lady. _‘‘I think our hostess might add milk and 
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eggs to the cuisine of Eve while in the garden. There 
could be nothing bloodthirsty and horrible in eating 
eggs.” | 

_ We cannot be so sure of that,” replied an ori- 
ental traveler, ‘‘since Orpheus taught it to be an un- 
pardonable sin to eat eggs because they were the 
germ Of all animal life. Formerly in India and Smyrna 
—if not, in portions of those countries—while eggs 
were eaten readily enough, hens were worshiped 
because from them came chickens! 
numerous superstitions concerning eggs, but ate them 
nevertheless. Sometimes cooking them as did the 
Egyptian shepherds; that was, to place the egg in a 
sling which they turned so rapidly that the heat gen- 
erated cooked them. The agricultural population in 
Europe and Asia formerly celebrated the beginning of 
the new year by eating eggs as we now do Kaster. 
But the Adam family used milk ; should they not have 
been the discoverers of butter and cheesemaking ? 
Both are among the most ancient articles of food. 
Job speaks of washing his ‘steps with butter, and 
again of being ‘curdled like cheese,’ both being ex- 
pressions of great poetical beauty in their proper con- 
nections.” 

‘‘T wonder what they did for salt?” exclaimed Miss 
Pert, as she let fall a shower from the box on her plate. 
‘‘The garden of Eden was inland and—and Lot’s wife 
had not then been metamorphosed.” 

‘“‘T can tell you one thing concerning salt,” remarked 
her neighbor. ‘‘It is that the superstition about spill- 
ing it, that holds to this present day, is probably the 
oldest one in existence. The old Greeks and Romans 
thought it forboded mischief to any one spilling salt. 
The Romans also held it to be a religious crime to 
omit placing salt on the table.” 

‘‘Oh, there was a salt spring somewhere in 
that Garden, I warrant,” said our hostess, ‘‘and the 
bees gathered honey and deposited it in a hollow tree 
which was Eve’s sugar barrel. Sugar in olden times 
was always Classed with honey, and if one bears that 
in mind, the cooking of the ancients seems less dread- 
ful, for their receipts say honey, honey for everything. 
Titus Livy, in writing of pastry, says that at first 
in the Southern provinces the people simply mixed 
flour, oil and honey, but that the inhabitants of the 
North had a mind to experiment and added eggs, but- 
ter and salt. So from experiment to experiment re- 
sulted a great varicty of cakes and. pastries, until 
twenty-four blackbirds all in a pie was heard of. And, 
by the way, who invented pie?” 

‘‘Ts that aconundrum ?” some one asked laughingly. 

‘*Nay, nay, I had the idea at one time to hunt up 
all the inventions and discoveries made by women, 
but I recall nothing of my researches now except that 
pie was a man’s invention, the Emperor Verus, and 
he was born one hundred and thirty years after Christ, 
and his pie had five kinds of meat in it, one kind being 
that of the peacock. Goodness, what a mélange! But 
not quite so bad as some ancient tarts that were made 
of radishes, quinces, gourds, elderberry flowers, rice, 
oat-meal, millet, chestnuts, cherries, dates, mayherbs, 
roses and cream. Surely we have made some prog- 
ress since then. Abraham’s Sarah made cakes when 
the three angels paid them a visit, so it may be that 
the invention of cake was a woman’s. They probably 
had no spices then, such as we now use for flavors, but 
they used wine abundantly, which saved their pastries 
from insipidity.” 

‘*T suppose the reason Adam, Eve, Methusaleb, and 
the rest, lived so long,” remarked Miss Pert, folding her 
napkin, ‘‘was owing to the fact that late dinners and 
chicken salad were then unknown. Perhaps they 
were Grahamites and ate but one meal a day.” 

‘‘That is another interesting feature of eating,” re- 
sponsively observed the host, ‘‘the regularity in meals 
that has come about with the growth of civilization, 
as well as the amount of food consumed. We no 
longer hear of such enormous eaters as of old, when 
an athlete ate a whole bull or ox for his supper, or 
like Astydamus, of Miletus, who devoured a feast pre 
pared for nine persons.” 

‘‘Or like that Lydian king,” interrupted his wife, 
‘“‘who had such a gluttonous appetite that he ate up 
his wife.” | 7 

‘Or like Nicholas Wood,” resumed our host, ‘‘ that 
Englishman who once ate a sheep at a meal, at an- 
other time three dozen pigeons, and at another, hav- 
ing an extraordinary appetite, ate eighty-four rabbits 
and eighteen yards of black-pudding! As to regu- 
larity in meals, the Greeks, who were famous gastron- 
omists, submitted during many years to exact regularity, 
but finally revolted against the vulgarity of masticat- 
ing three and four times a day. After that the army 
and peasantry ate twice a day, while the noblesse had 
but one formal meal. Even in Bible times it was not 
Considered comme il faut for the nobility to eat in the 
early part of the day, as woe is pronounced upon the 
land whose princes eat in the morning. In the four- 
teenth century people dined at ten o’clock in the morn- 
ing, one or two centuries later at eleven, and in the 


The Romans had 


Nowadays the almost 
universal dining hour, in towns at least, is six o’clock, 
which is quite a leap forward in two centuries.” 

‘‘ And a very sensible leap,” ejaculated Pert, rising 
with the hostess, ‘‘for after the day’s work is over one 
can eat leisurely and cldssically—as we have done, 


seventeenth century at noon. 


thanks to our speculations on Eveas a housewife. To 
properly conclude our table-talk, though, ought we not 
have the potato story? It may be new to some of us. 
How the potato was introduced irto English cookery. 
Sir Francis Drake and the member of Parliament, you 
know.” 

‘‘No, we don’t know!” laughed her hostess. ‘‘ Let 
us have it in the parlor while we take coffee.” So 
Miss Pert told the following story, which she pref- 
aced by saying that she had found it in her German 
reading, but that it might have been taken from some 
English author, and might be very stale, etc., etc. 

‘‘Well, that bold buccaneer, Sir Francis Drake, find- 
ing potatoes so valuable are edible in America, sent 
some home to a gentleman of influence, a member of 
Parliament, urging their propagation on British soil. 
The gentleman had the tubers planted in his garden, 
and as the vines produced a globular fruit, beautiful 
and yellow, he naturally supposed that to be the eat- 
able part. So he invited a company of distinguished 
men to dinner, in order to test the quality of the new 
esculent that was to prove such a source of nutriment 
to Englishmen. The balls were stewed in water, and 
seasoned with pepper, salt and sugar. They were 
served from a large tureen placed in the middle of the 
table, but before removing the cover the host arose 
and delivered an enthusiastic little speech concerning 
the potato. Then the dish was served, tasted, and fol- 
lowed by a circle of wry faces. Sir Francis was ridi- 
culed, and the embarrassed host greatly chagrined. 

‘‘It chanced, however, that later in the season, as he 
was walking in the garden when rubbish was: being 
burned, that he accidentally stepped upon a small sub- 
stance that had rolled out of the fire, and which when 
crushed emitted a delicious odor. He examined it, 
and finding it to be a potato tuber recognized at once 
the blunder he had committed. As there were enough 
left to ‘grace a meal,’ he invited his guest to a second 
dinner, when delight took the place of ridicule, and 
all England had its ten days’ talk about the wonderful 
new edible.” 


HINTS, QUESTIONS AND EXPERI. 
ENCES. 


[The editor of this department will be glad to receive questions, sug- 
gestions and experiences for this column.] 


In a recent issue a correspondent advertises a perfect file of 
your paper for several years. When I saw that, I immediately 
thought of a trouble which I very often have with The Christian 
Union. I have files of it in good order, and yet they are many times 
almost useless because of a fault which, if remedied, would make 
it invaluable in any house. The fault of which I speak is the need 
of a volume index. If I want to refer to anything which I have 
seen in The Christian Union I cannot find it except by looking over 
the table of contents of each No., which is not by any means an 
easy task. Only a few weeks since I wanted a certain sermon by 
Mr. Beecher, and rather than look over so many papers I wrote to 
your Office to ascertain where I could find it. You are no doubt ac- 
customed to grumbling letters, but I hope you will take this kindly; 
and I think that a mention of a desire for a volume index by one of 
your readers, im the column of Hints, Questions, etc., would be the 
means of bringing to your memory ‘“ Hints” similar to mine, which 
would convince you that I am not grumbling merely for the sake of 
it. I hope some day to see the announcement that you are about to 
make the much desired improvement to your paper. Then a file of 
it will be too valuable to allow the owner to wish to part with it. 

Yours respectfully, G. H. 


The experiment of preparing a volume ,index of the 
Christian Union was tried a few years ago, and the demand 
was not sufficient to warrant the expense. If, however, we 
should find that our readers are learning the value of The 
Christian Union for reference, so that a sufficient number 
desire the index, we should be glad to furnish it. Possibly 
your suggestion of this publication may bring us such in- 
formation. Your letter is in no sense a grumbling letter. It 
is very pleasant to know that you so highly regard the paper, 
and we are never unwilling to receive suggestions for its im- 
provement. 


My thanks are due to your correspondent L. 8S. B., who in your 
paper of June 15th refreshed my memory of the old English Reader, 
over which I also pored in a little brown school-house in New Hamp- 
thire. I recall the **low seat” on which while very small I was 
perched ; about the width of a shingle, and so low that our knees 
were on a level with our chins, with the straight boards of the fronts 
of the desks of the “ high seats” for a support for our backs, Thcre 
was one advantage over the present style, they kept us erect, and 
for that I feel grateful. Frum that seat of humiliation I was pro- 
moted to the ** high seat” when I commenced the study of Geogra- 
phy, as I required a desk for my Atlas to rest upon. Woodbridge’s 
Geography and Atlas for a beginner! And the first question I was 
called upon to answer in that, to me, new study, was, Where is 
Greenland? After a tiresome search"! had been able to discover it, 
on the map of the world, and felt myself almost a second Columbus 
when I pointed to the word without one idea as to the location . 
whether in Africa or America, North or South. In later years, as I 
saw the beautiful childish books in use by my children, my heart 


brain used to grow weary with the effort to understand what older 
heads could not explain. After the Spelling Book with its easy read- 
ing lessons, such as, “‘Cotton velvet is very soft to the feel,” was 
mastered then came the English Reader—with very little to interest 


a child—and at this late day Iremember the tone of some of the 


ached for the chubby rosy-cheeked girl in that country school whose | 


voices as they read with a pause between the words; often spelling 
one too difficult to pronounce, and with no idea of its meaning. 
My memory retains a little more of lines quoted by L. S. B. on “* The 
Nightingale and Glow-worm.” 

A correspondent offers to send a copy of the poem if it is 
desired. 


I wish to make a protest through the columns of The Chris- 
tian Union—in which many a mother will join me—against 
the dyes now used by the makers of hosiery. No one will 
deny that these dyes are beautiful and brilliant, and every 
one will agree that they are not ‘‘ fast.” My opinion is, 


hosiery is made, but positively poisonous to the flesh of some 
persons. The question will then be asked, why not give up 
the wearing of colored hosiery altogether? especially as the 
uncolored lasts three or four times as long as the colored. 
There are obvious reasons why colored or parti-colored 
stockings are desirable for children’s wear, setting aside the 
fact of their prettiness and effectiveness. 


completely in white, with the exception of a pair of new and 
expensive cardinal-red stockings. A few hours later, when 
she removed her garments, I observed that every article 
appeared as if lined with red, while her little feet were so 
deeply stained that a half hour’s work upon them did not 
quite restore them to their natural tint. One washing of 
these beautiful stockings removes half theiy beauty, even 
when washed very carefully with the best of soap (not 
rubbed uzon them but mixed with the water), rinsed in 
salt water and dried immediately. Many a poor washer- 
woman has had to bear the blame which belongs to the 
dyers for imperfect work. The newspapers give us frequent 
recipes for ‘‘setting colors,” but I contend that it is the 
duty of the dyer to set his own dyes, and not to leave it to 
the washerwoman. The shade of red formerly known as 
‘*Turkey red” neither rubbed off, washed out, nor faded, 
except by continued wear and exposure to the sunshine. It 
was not so pretty as the present cardinal red, nevertheless it 
is desirable to return to it. 

What has been said of red applies equally to blues and 
browns. None of the colors are ‘‘ fast,” execpt in the sense 
of ‘‘running’’ when put in water. A MOTHER. 


A dinner for thirty-two people was recently provided at a 
cost of $2.22. The bill of fare included pea soup, Parker 


quettes, cold slaw, macaroni, rice pudding, apple dumplings 
and coffee. This is likely to make the master of the house 
wonder why he cannot have a greater variety on his table at 
aless cost. Itis but just to the housekeeper to say that in 
order to make this meal so abundant and so cheap requires a 
great deal of time. A few years ago we sat down to a de- 
‘licious dinner prepared at an incredible cost, so far as the 
‘materials were concerned, by Miss Corson and her assistant 
chef. Five hours were consumed by Miss Corson, the chef, 
and an assistant, in the preparation of this meal, which was 
not very elaborate. The woman who is doing washing and 
ironing and sweeping and dusting and sewing for a family 
of five or six, at the same time caring for the wants of the 
little children, which in the _ best-regulated fami- 
lies are many, perhaps added to these the care of milk from 
iwo or more cows, looking after the chickens and doing 
other outdoor work, cannot take five hours to prepare a de- 
licious meal from a bit of cold mutton left the day before and 
the small things that can be bought inacity market. A 
‘great deal may be gained by the lessons of numerous cook- 
ing schools, but it must not be forgotten that many women 
are without the time necessary to the preparation of other 
than the simplest dishes. | 


A writer in a prominent English paper directs that in hot 
weather a room should be tightly closcd, even the chimney 
stopped to prevent the ‘‘down draught.” It would be well 
for such an advocate to inquire how soon the air in a tightly 
closed room becomes foul, if occupied by one or more per- 
sons. It may be cool, but warm, pure air is more wholesome 
than cool, foul air. The writer says that opening the 
rooms at night will prevent the ‘‘ stuffy feeling’’ so often 
noticed. It is just that mistake that gives the stufliness 
often. especially in damp localities. Night air is good to be 
breathed at night, bit to bottle up night air and keep it ina 
room through the day, to use over and over again in breath- 
ing, will be sure to cause ‘‘stufliness” in the people, if not in 
the odor of the room. Keep as much of the light out as pos- 
sible and let the air which comes into the room come from. 
shady place, but by no means shut out all currents of air. 


I would like very much to obtain a copy of the hymn commencing 
as follows: 
‘ST am Jesus’ little lamb, 

Therefore glad and gay I am. 

Jesus loves me, Jesus knows me, 

All that’s good and fair he shows me; 

Gently leads me by the hand. 

I am Jesus’ little lamb.” 
If you can help me you will much oblige one who for many years 
was a subscriber and is still a constant reader of your invaluable 
paper. Miss S. C. 


‘* An old physician,” in view of a statement that our presi- 
dent may have become somewhat tired of the Washington 
monument, upon which he has gazed for a month, suggests 
that his attendants should place on an easel some fine paint- 
ing each day, supposing that the residents of Washington 
who own fine pictures would be glad to lend them for such a 
purpose. Itis a pleasant idea, and it certainly would be 
well to remember in case of other invalids that the wall paper 
and the pictures which hang upon it are thoroughly studied 
and often become very disagreeably monotonous to the 
invalid lying long on a sick bed. Why not lend a pretty 


picture for a day or two, as well as to send a basket of fruit 
or a glass of jelly? | 


that they are not only injurious to the fabric of which the — 


A little friend of mine recently dressed herself neatly and | 


House rolls, Irish stew, potatoes, pork and beans, veal cro- . 
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Our Young Folks. 


NELLYS BODY-GUARD. 


By 


ELLY GREEN waked suddenly from a long nap, 

in the winter twilight, and peeped from under 

her pretty long lashes at the bright gleams and dancing 

shadows cast by the wood fire. Her room was the 

pleasantest, by far, in the house, although to secure 

quiet it was at the back of the third story; as far as 

possible from the noise and dust of the crowded New 
York street. 

Pretty and bright as the room was, however, it was 
sometimes asad prison for an eager girl of eighteen. 
It often seemed hard to Nelly that she should have to 
lie so straight on her little bed, bandaged and nursed, 
with this tedious pain in her hip; while Mabel, only 


two years older, was having such a delightful winter 


in society, with charming new dresses, balls, and a dim 
prophetic vista of lovers! 

But Nelly was both a philosophical and a religious 
child, and had learned to fight with such thoughts, 
and to try and see all the brightness possible in the 
present. 

To do her justice, her longing was not so much for 
fun as for usefulness. If she could only do something, 
Nelly thought. Make some sacrifice; accomplish some 
hard or heroic action; bear and suffer something for 
others, instead of only for herself. Some of these 
thoughts came into her mind now, as she lay and 
watched the dancing fire-light in the unusual stillness ; 
for it was very seldom that Nelly was alone. 

Betty could not have been long away. Probably 
she had gone to fetch the supper-tray. Nelly could 
hear the sounds from below—laughter, voices, the rat- 
tle of plates and glass. Yes; there was Betty’s step, 
heavy and slow, and the little tinkle of glass and silver 
on the tray slre always made so tempting. Dear old 
Betty! Nelly smiled at the thought of the odd, loving 
old nurse, whose care made such an important part of 
her daily life. 

And yet when Betty came in, brisk and smiling, and 
seb down the tray and lighted the gas, she found her 
patient cowering beneath the bed-clothes with pale 
face and clammy brow, and shaking, chilly hands! 
What had happened to Nelly ? 

‘‘Poor dear,” cried the nurse. ‘You have waked 

1 in a chill and tremble. And the room is cold. 
Wherever does that draught come from, I wonder? It 
was warm onough when I went down stairs. Jane, 
Jane,” she called to a passing house-maid, for Nelly 
held her hand fast, ‘‘go up to the attic and see what 
window is left open. Miss Nelly is all of achill with 
your carelessness !” 

And she muttered on till the cold rush of air ceased, 
and Jane came down creaking and professing in a 
whisper her guiltlessness of the open scuttle window 
which had produced such sad results. 

‘‘ Poor dearie, take your supper while it is hot,” said 
the nurse. And she shook out the pillow, and stroked 
the soft hair, and tried to coax. In vain. Nelly could 
not eat, and looked strangely wan and overcome. 

‘¢And I thought,” said the kind old woman to her- 
self, ‘‘she would feel so much better for a long nap. 
What can I doto cheerher? Miss Nelly, your cousin, 
Mr. Charles, is down stairs, and wants to come up 
and sit with you; but perhaps you don’t feel well 
enough.” 

“Oh, yes, yes!” cried Nelly eagerly. ‘‘It is just 
what I should like. It will do me good. Oh! I hope 
he will come soon. Betty, are they nearly through? I 
do want to see Charley.” 

‘‘Yes, dear, ’most through. Madam and Miss Mabel 
are just going to their rooms to dress, and your pa has 
some professor to dinner, and is going to a meeting 
with him. I heard all about it as I stood in the pantry. 
And there comes Master Charley now, running up 
three steps at a time, like the boy he always will be!” 

‘Come in—come in, Charley,” cried Nelly, as a light 
tap was heard at the open door; and she turned her 
eager, feverish eyes toward the new-comer. 

He was a happy, handsome young fellow, not over 
twenty, and his evening dress, with faultless tie and 
embroidered shirt, became him well, while the rose in 
his button-hole was not more pink and fresh than his 
boyish cheek. Surely, a pleasant sight to look upon. 
And yet as Nelly gazed her face clouded with disap- 
pointment, and tears gathered in her eyes. 

‘‘Good evening, pet,” said her cousin, taking her 
hand in his warm grasp. ‘I say, what a cold little 
paw it is! Aren’t you up to the average to-night, 
Nelly? Perhaps I ought not to have come.” 

‘Oh, I'm so glad you did!” said Nelly, holding the 
kind hand tight and drawing him into a seat close by 
the bed. ‘‘l waked up chilly and nervous, and want 
something to cheer me. Won't you sit here by me 
while Betty goes to tea ?” 

‘Why I was going to smoke a cigar,” said Charlie, 


a little reluctantly. ‘‘ Don’t be gone long, Betty; Ill 
stay for a while.” 

‘Smoke here!” cried Nelly. ‘‘I should like to see 
the wreaths floating; they are so pretty!” 

‘‘And I should like to see my aunt’s face if I did 
such a thing,” said the boy aghast. ‘‘ What on earth 
are you talking about, Nelly? You know the smell of 
tobacco always makes you sick.” 

‘Oh, it wouldn’t to-night,” asserted his cousin. 
‘‘ However, mamma wouldn’t like it, I suppose. Betty, 
be sure and tell papa as you go down that he must 
come up and see me before he goes out. Tell him I 
don’t feel very well to-night,” she added, with a trem- 
bling lip. 

‘‘Poor little thing!” thouglit Charley Carew. ‘‘ No 
wonder she gets moped up here, while Mabel and I are 
dancing and enjoying ourselves;” then, aloud, he said, 
rather awkwardly: 

‘‘You know, Nelly, you are getting weil fast. Ina 
year or two you will be able perhaps:to dance and do 
just as other girls do.” 

‘Yes, if it pleases God,” said Nelly simply. 

**Oh, of course I meant that! I say, Nell, you never 
saw such a raving beauty as Mabel is in evening 
dress !” 

‘*TIsn’t she pretty!” cried the little sister. 
ways comes up to show me before she goes.” 

Charley nodded. ‘And what do you think, Nelly? 
She has promised me the first dance to-night. Am I 
not in luck ?” 

‘*T don’t see what else she could do. It would be very 
rude not to dance with you, when you have all the 
trouble of escorting her.” 

‘*Trouble!” echoed the boy rapturously. ‘‘Oh, 
Nelly, you little know! Mabel is a perfect angel. 
There never was such a girl—the prettiest and the 
brightest and the kindest. You know, Nelly,”, and 
he turned his head aside and squeezed her hand 
tight. 

‘‘Yes, [know,” said Nelly. 
older than you.” 

‘*Only two months.” 

‘‘Yes, but women are so much older than men at 
the same age; and you have such quantities to do be- 
fore you can settle down. College, profession, work, 
money—oh, how splendid it must be to be a man! 
But if you go and fall in love at twenty, Charley, what 
can come of it but a heartache ?” 

‘“Why not an engagement?” half whispered her 
cousin. 

‘¢ Perhaps,” said Nelly doubtfully; ‘‘ but it seems to 
me it would drag dreadfully in all those years. But I 
won’t be an old croaking raven, Charley. Tell me 
what you are going to do next; the Polytechnic ?” 

‘‘ Yes, indeed, that’s the place. forme. I shall be 
glad enough to graduate and go to work at the only 
thing Iam fitfor. Why, Nelly, if there is anything in 
me at all, it is in the way of machinery. I take as 
much pleasure in a steam engine as you do in a new 
novel.” 

‘*Only I don’t read novels,” laughed Nelly. 

‘You don’t? What on earth do you read, then, all 
day up here?” 

‘*Why, you see, Dr. Bellows says I’m going to get 
well some day, and I don’t like to begin life at the 
very foot of the class. So, when Iam well enough, I 
study.” 

‘* What do you study ?” 

‘‘Mademoiselle comes up for two hours in the morn- 
ing, after the children’s lessons, and mamma reads his- 
tory with me the hour before lunch. She makes all 
other engagements yield to this, Charley. Mamma is 
such a darling!” 

‘¢ Auntie is a trump,” asserted auntie’s nephew. 

‘‘Then Mabel and I read together when we can. 
But she has a great many engagements, you know, and 
hasn’t learned exactly how to systematize her time, 
so we often miss it. I miss it dreadfully.” 

‘“What do you read ?” 

‘‘Oh, biography and poetry. 
know, and then his works.” 

‘¢*7’}] tell you what, Nelly,” said Charley, after a 
pause, ‘‘I think you are no end of a brave girl to go.on 
in this way, when almost everybody else would be dis- 
solved in tears half the time and crystallized over a 
novel the other half. You are a perfect darling, and I 
have an immense respect for you.” 

‘““Why,” said Nelly, ‘‘I don’t see what use it would 
be to have such a papaas I haveif I turned outa 
goose after all! Oh, there 7% papa! I heard the libra- ’ 
ry door open! I smell the cigar smoke. Oh, he mustn’t 
go, Charley! I must see him!” ’ 

But as Charley sprang to the door they heard Dr. 
Green’s voice below saying: — 

“Tl not be gone five minutes, Wester. 
girl wants to see me.” 

‘*Dear papa; he never forgets,” murmured little Nell, 
sinking back on her pillow. Her father came in brisk 
and cheery, but was startled at her aspect. 

‘* What is the matter to-night, little daughter?” he 


‘*She al- 


** But, Charley, she is 


First a man’s life, _ 


My little 


asked, bending anxiously over her. 
as well as usual ?” 


**Don’t you fee] 


‘‘Not quite, papa; and I thought a sight of you 


would cure me. Don’é go, Charley !” 
‘‘No. Sit still,” chimed in his uncle. ‘‘I can only 
stay amihute. This child’s pulse is quick, and her 


hand cold and clammy. Did you eat your supper, © 


Nelly ?” 

‘‘No, papa; I am not hungry. Papa, I am not 
worse, but I wanted you. I have a message for James, 
Will you ring for him to come up a minute?” 

‘Pll do better than that, Nelly, for I can give him 
the message myself as I godown. Professor Wester 
is waiting for me, and I can’t stay to-night. But |] 
shall stop at the doctor’s on my way down town, and 
send him to you. You don’t look just the thing.” 

‘Papa, I wish I could see Professor Wester! What 
sort of a looking man is he? A big man?” 

‘*No, dear; much more like the mummies he is go 
fond of lecturing about—a little dried-up, weazened 
creature, but very clever and agreeable. 
you want to see himtoo? Youseem bent upon having 
a gentlemen’s reception !” and papa laughed. 

‘*No—o,” said Nelly slowly. ‘‘I don’t think he would 
do me any good to-night. But, papa, I want tu speak 


to James myself. If Isend my message filtering through 


other people he will never get it straight !” 

‘‘Thank you, my dear! Perhaps you will write it, 
then, and trust me to carry it to him.” 

‘Perhaps that would do,” said Nelly wearily, reach- 
out her hand for tablet and pencil; but the poor little 


hand shook and trembled so that she could not form 


the letters. Her father looked at her, and his look of 
amusement changed to anxiety at her evident dis- 
tress. 

“Never mind, darling ; don’t write. Here is Betty. 
Betty, go down and tell James that Niss Nelly -wants 
him. He must come up immediately.” 

‘‘Oh, thank you, papa! Betty, say papa says so— 
that will hurry him !” : 

‘“‘I du not understand,” said Professor Green, knit- 
ting his brow. ‘‘Has James turned lazy, or unwilling 
to wait upon you? [ll soon attend to that.” 

‘*Oh, no, papa! Poor old James does his best— 
only he is rather stupid. Do wait just two minutes 
more, please, and show him, for once, how to make my 
fire. There is nobody who can make a wood-fire like 
you! 

Papa laughed and took up the en ‘He was ina 
great hurry ; bui what man could resist such insidious 
flattery? What man, or woman either, does not believe 
that there is just one person in the world who really 
understands making a;wood-fire ? 

“There, that will be comfortable,” said Nelly. 
‘Charley, dear, please put some cologne on this hand- 
kerchief. I make everybody wait upon me, you see.” 
And she gave him a quivering smile. ‘‘Oh, there is 
James! Put down your tray, please, James. Papa, 
have you the poker in your hand? Now, listen, every 
one of you. There is a man behind that window-cur- 
tain |” 

Nelly’s voice ended in a kind of smothered scream, 
and she drew the handkerchicf over her face. Per- 
haps the cologne prevented her from absolutely faint- 
ing. She was dimly conscious of a rush, a shout, a 
scufile—was that a pistol-shot? She knew nothing 
after that until she found mamma bending over her 
with white face, Betty holding the salts and sobbing, 
and Mabel, looking oddly in her half-finished toilette, 
with flower-wreathed head and streaming eyes. 

Papa came up soon, flushed and breathless, and 
Charley followed, while even the little mummy of a 
professor returned from the police office, and stole up 
to the top of the stairs to hear how the little heroine of 
the evening was getting along. 

Papa could not speak for a moment; but Nelly 
looked at him, and her face flushed at his glance of 
loving approval. 

‘¢ Did I hear a pistol shot ?” asked Mabel. 

‘*It went off in the scuffle,” said Charley. ‘‘ Nobody 
was hurt. The rascal must have come in by the scut- 
tle window, which Betty says she found open. How 
long did you know it, Nelly? How could you lie 
there and never tell me?” and Charley looked rather 
aggrieved. 

‘‘Oh, I saw his foot!” cried Nelly shudderingly. 
‘‘He put it out once, and then drew it back. It was 
the most enormous foot! I felt as if Ishould die if you 
left me, Charley ; but when you came in,” she added 


hysterically, ‘‘with your rose*and your dress coat and 


pink cheeks, you did look so young!” 

Poor Charley! He bore the remark as well as he 
could, with Mabel by to hear and smile at it. He was 
disheveled enough now in attire, and his rose was 
gone. But everybody petted and praised Nelly for 
being so brave and thoughtful with this terror hanging 
over her; and she finally went to sleep with a feeling” 
in her heart of deep peace and happiness ; for papa’s 
last words as he kissed ‘her were: ‘My own dearest 
child; my heroic little Nelly!” : 


Why? Do. 
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AUNT PATIENCE’ S WRITING DESE. 


My Dear Nephews and Nieces: 
It was hardly fair last week to tell you the story 
about Rex, Mr. Christopher’s dog, without giving the 
r fellow a chance to speak for himself. It is never 
right to condemn a person without allowing him to 

‘ve his account of the matter. Even.a murderer will 
be allowed, when brought to trial, a lawyer to defend 
him. So when I received this letter, which must have 
been written before Rex had seen last week’s paper, I 
felt a little ashamed of myself for printing even a dog’s 
bad doings without hearing his side. 

Dear Aunt Patience: 

| think I have once seen you here where I live, and I want to ask 

ou to write out my life for your little nieces and nephews; and I 
think it would do them good, for I believe they often feel just as I do, 
and you know misery loves company. 

Jam only anew dog here. I want to tell you all my trials, and 
then have you put them in your good paper. I am not rich, but if 
you will take the trouble to listen to my &story, I will give you ten 
dollars for your nephews and nieces next Christmas. My master seems 
to know that a new “‘dorg ” can’t be an old dog, and he has more 
patience with me than any one, and so I like him the best of any one. 
There was & man up here once they call an artist, and he secmed 
to think unfavorably of me, and he called me Lubin ; that is the name 
ofa famous Frenci:man in Paris. If he was here now I don’t think 
he would insult me again, for this morning my master washed me all 
over with nice soap and then gave me a swim in the duck pond, and 
since then all the folks think I am a real American dog, and I do be- 
lieve that if new dogs and men were treated better they would be 
better a great many times. You are always good to the little ones and 
that’s why they call you auntie and love you so. 

Iam a Newfoundland dog and they call me Rex. . 

P. S.—If you will send for me to come and see you, master says h 
will go with me and help me tell my story. 

It is very true that if men and women, boys and 
girls, dogs and cats, are treated as if they were expected 
to be good they are more likely to be so, and if you 
treat them as if you expécted them to be bad they are 
pretty sure to turn out bad. I have great confidence 
that if Mr. Christopher has a fair chance he will help 
Rex to be a very good dog. After I read this letter, 1 
rode over to the Christophers’ and inquired for Rex. 
Mr. Christopher was not at home, or I presume I 
should have had some very pleasant story to tell you 
about him. Really, I did not wonder Rex was rather 
unhappy, for the ladies who received me had evidently 
no respect for him. One of them even said, ‘‘I can’t 
like the fellow; his eyelids don’t fit.” Now what a 
fault that is to find with him. He didn’t make his eye- 
lids. Another one said, ‘‘Oh! he looks at me out of 
the corners of his eyes.” Well, I think likely the poor 
fellow didn’t dare to look fairly up in her face for fear 
she would say some disagreeable thing to him. I un- 
derstand that Mr. Christopher does not spend much 
time petting his dogs, yet the other day, when he came 
home unexpectedly from a journey, the dogs on the 
place discovered that he got out of the train and hast- 
need to meet him, and before he had walked far he was 
escorted by five. Although he does not caress them 
much I think they know he respects them, and so 
they like him. If at Christmas I am able to send you 
& very pretty card your thanks will be partly due to 


Rex, whose ten dollars I have put away for that pur- 


pose. Of course you will sce to it that I have your 
correct address. | 


Buxton, August 4, 1881, 
Dear Aunt Patience: | ) 

I like very much to read your letters in The Christian Union; but 
mother thinks I don’t practice the good advice as much as I ought to. 
[told you a while ago that I hada bird. Two or three weeks ago, 
while our bird was hanging in a tree, another canary came and lit on 
the cage, and I hung out another and the bird went right in. It must 
have come from quite a distance, for none of the folks near us have 
lost any bird. I send the answer to one of the puzzles in The Union 
of July 27th. The puzzle was Hidden Fruits, 

Yours affectionately, JOHN O. R. 


So few answers have been sent in lately that we have 
not tried to acknowledge them. Sometimes I doubt 
Whether the interest in the puzzle corner is sufficient to 
Warrant continuing it. What do you think ?. 


St. Moritz, Suisse, July, 1881. 
Dear Aunt Patience : 

My sister and I have been reading the letters of your nephews and 
hieces, and we would both like to be your nieces, even if we are so 
far away. 

We live in Florence, in Italy. We have been there for seven years, 
and we have a very beautiful home. I wish it was nearer, so that 
I could see you sometimes. We are now in the Swiss Alps, 6,100 feet 
above the level of the sea. We come here every summer; and it is 
80 cold that we have been having fires. 

[have a tame canary fora pet. Its name is Baby. 

_ My papa has just come back from a visit to America, and he says 
it is the finest country in the world; so we are going back in five or 
six years, 3 

When I write again I would like to send you some of the pretty 

Alpine flowers that we have here. Leonora VAN M. 


Thank you, dear, for the promise of the flowers. It 
Would please me very much to have you come to see 
Me; the next best thing will be for you to save up 
‘very interesting thing to tell us in your letters. Per- 

4D8 you are so accustomed to the circumstances sur- 
Tounding you that you will not think how they would 
. ntertain us. We have read in books of travel and in 
‘tory-books the description of the beautiful city of 

rence, and some of our friends have been there and 
told us about it; yet I suppose I should open my eyes 
Wide, and my mouth would be a perpetual round O 


with astonishment at the odd things I should see if I 
were to wake up some morning in your house. Next 
time tell me your sister’s name, please. 


New York, Iowa, August 1, 1881. 
Dear Aunt Patience: 


_I would like to be one of your nieces. I was eleven the 8th of last 
April. School closed three weeks ago. I commenced going to school 


when I was four years old. I have a sister fifteen, and two brothers, 
one thirteen and the other seven. I always look for Aunt Patience’s 
Writing Desk the first thing when the paper comes. Laura R’s 
papa takes The Christian Union and my papa the “ Independent,” 
and they exchange papers. I would like to see you very much, but 
as that cannot be will send my love to my new aunt and consina. 
Your affectionate niece, MAMIE M. 


It is a very good plan for people to exchange papers 


and books. Has Laura ever written to me? Ido not 
remember her name. Have you always lived in the 
West? 


FOUNTAIN DALE, August 9, 1881. 
Dear Aunt Patience: 

I have been reading the letters in The Christian Union for a long 
timt, and I would like to be one of your nephews too. 

I am eight years old. I have no brothers or sisters, but have lots 
of cousins. 

I live in the coantry, on the edge of an oak grove. We have a big 
lawn and plenty of flowers. I have adog, a cat, and lots of ducks 
and bantam chickens. We live so far from church that I cannot go 
to Sunday-school, so we have one at home. Father, mother, grand- 
mother, auntie and I each learn a verse from the Bible and a piece of 
poetry, and sing and read from the Bible. 

I take the ** Youth’s Companion,” the ** Young People,” and the 
** Little Unity.” 

I study reading, writing, spelling, arithmetic and geography. 

Your new nephew, Eppie B. 


That I call a very good Sunday-school. If you 
could study the lesson each week which so many of 
the Sunday-schools are studying, I should think you 
would like it. Do you have any of the Sunday-school 
papers? If not, you can find the lesson in The Chris- 
tian Union. See if you can find it in this paper. 


: SHELBURNE, Aug. 8th. 
Dear Aunt Patience: 
I am alittle girl nine years old and my home is in Boston, but I 


spend July and August in Shelburne, where my father hasa large farm. | 


I have one brother sixteen years old, but no sister. I have lovely 
times here among the mountains. Papa has more than a hundred 
beautiful cattle, and we have lots of chickens, turkeys, pigeons, and 
a peacock. I like the beautiful country very much, but would rather 
live in Boston in the winter. I go toa private school and enjoy it 
very much. We learn poetry and recite it, and we have begun 
French. Mamma has taken The Christian Union a great many 
years, and we all like the letters from your Writing Desk. I shall 
be very much pleased if you publish my letter, and it will surprise 
my papa and my brother. 
Your affectionate niece, HELEN Mak B. 

Some of the older people might very well go to your 
school if there they could be taught to write as plainly 
as you do. In fact, I think I hear the printer say, 
Aunt Patience might go there herself and no harm 
come of it. I have heard a great deal about Shelburne 
from a friend who spent a summer there. If you have 
never been in the country in the winter you can scarce- 
ly tell whether you would like the city—even the pleas- 
ant city of Boston—better. Whose poetry do you like 
best? I wish I had learned more of it when I went 


to school. 


ScoTLAND, July 31st, 1881. 
Dear Aunt Patience: 

I thought I would write you a letter and tell you about a little dog 
named Bobby whom I heard of in Edinburgh. When his master 
died he went to his burial in the churchyard, and when all the people 
had gone away he would not leave the spot. 

There was a law forbidding dogs in churchyards, and so, when 
they tried to drive him out, he would come right back again and sit 
by his master’s grave. 

Then they tried shutting him up in a room; but he whined so piti- 
fully they let him out, and, as before, he went right to his master’s 
grave and stayed there. 
thing to eat, and before long he learned to go and get his dinner at 
one o’clock, when a gun fired in the castle near by. 

When he died he had lived in the churchyard by his master’s grave 
twelve years. 

They made him a grave near his master’s, and it is kept all the 
time covered with flowers. A baroness put up a drinking fountain 
right outside of the churchyard, and on the top of it was’the statue 
of Bobby. Near the top are cups, so people can drink, and down 
lower is a trough for dogs to drink out of. While we were looking 
at it a dog came up and tooka drink. Don’t you think Bobby was a 
faithful little dog? and I wonder if many people are as faithful to 
their friends as Bobby was to his master? 

Your affectionate nephew, WILLIE O. L. 


It is pleasant to find yourself remembered by an ab- 
sent friend, especially if he is among new and inter- 
esting scenes. Will it not be something of an encour- 
agement to Rex to hear of such a faithful dog? 


; ELLINGTON, N. Y. 
Dear Aunt Patience: 

I have been thinking a long time that I would like to write to you, 
and so become one of your nieces. 

I like to read the Writing Desk very much. 

I have no brothers and only one sister. I am eleven years old. I 
live two miles from the school, and when it is good walking I go 
from home, which I like much better than boarding. We are having 
vacation now. I have but few flowers this year, the sceds failing to 
come up. Have you many flowers? I have been very busy this va- 
cation helping care for the bees. During swarming season we are 
kept very busy. I have two swarms of bees, and they sting me 
sometimes, which I do not like as well as their honey. I am afraid I 
shall tire you with this long letter. My love to Trixie. Please accept 
me as one of your nieces. MYRTLE C, C, 


I have very few flowers. Plants died for want of rain, 
seeds failed to come up, the dogs have broken them 
down, and altogether my gardening has been rather 


_ for this time. 


After a while the keeper gave him some- ; 


discouraging. One of my nephews helped me train 
the vines around the house, and they have given me 
great pleasure. One honey-suckle has covered the 
foundation of our bay-window, and is trying to come 
inside. It has wound itself in and out of the slats of 
the blinds and clings there unhurt by the opening and 
shutting. 

What care do you have to take of the bees? I heard 
the other day of a bee-keeper who was very much 
alarmed at the numbers of his bees that were dying. 
He thought they were afflicted with some disease, and 
he wrote to some learned naturalist, describing the 
trouble, and asked his help in discovering the disease. 
The naturalist found that the bees were so heavily 
laden with the pollen of a certain kind of milk-weed 
that they could not fly, and he recommended the owner 
to mow down the patch of weeds which he was sure to 
find not far away. He did so, and the difficulty ceased. 
You know the pollen is a kind of powder which 
one flower often wishes to send to another, and the 
way they do it is to fasten it on to the legs of the 
bees and other creatures that come to the flower for 
honey. They take it with them from one blossom as 
they fly out, and brush it off on another as they fly in. 


7 NORTH LAWRENCE, July 23, 1881. 
Dear Aunt Patience: ; 

I would like to be one of your nieces. I am ten years old. I like 
to read the letters in your Writing Desk very much. Mamuna thinks 
The Christian Union is one of the best papers she has ever read. I 
am going to be one of the singers at the Bismarck Jubilee next 
month. I like to read very much. I have read *“* Agnes Morton,” 
** The Hoosier School-Master, ** Edith Lyle,” “*Put Yourself in his 
Place,” and a good many others. I like to live in Lawrence. We 
live near the Bismarck Grove. Well, I guess my letter is long enough 
for this time, so I will close. 

I would like to see this in print. Yours truly, 


From your new niece, Josie Y. 


What is the Bismarck Jubilee, and why is the grove 
called by that name? The famous man of that name 
lives very far from you. Ishall wait impatiently—no! 
I will say patiently, to hear about the jubilee. 


Summit City, April 15, 1881. 
Dear Aunt Patience: 


I have been reading the Christian Union and see many writing to 
you. I thought I would write too. We live ontop of one of the 
Alleghany Mountains, and the chief business here is drilling for oil. 
The scenery is very fine, especially in the summer time. Good-bye 
From your friend Etta M. 

How do you drill for oil? How do you know where 
to drill, and after you have ‘‘drilled” what do you do 
with the oil? Can you imagine how odd it is to one 
who has not been in such a place to hear the expres- 
sions that are perfectly clear to you? Did you give 
me your full address? 

Affectionately, AuNT PaTIENOE. 


PUZZLES. 


SQUARE WORD. 


1. To strip. 2. Pertaining to the moon. 3. A relative. 4 An 
acid. 5. Upright. 
CROSS WORD. 
My first is in pear but not in plum. 
My second in fretful but not in glum. 
” My third in ragged but not in worn. 
My fourth in cutting but not in shorn. 
My fifth in winter but not in spring. 
My si:.th in slender but not in thin. 
My seventh in langh but not in smile. 
My eighth in chimney but not in tile. 
My ninth in cruel but not in kind. 
My tenth in head but not in mind. 
My whole is more than ever yau need, 
Whenever you claim it it savors of greed. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF AUG. 10. 
Charade.— Wordsworth. 
Square Word.— RUMOR 
OG@LED 
REED § 
Transposed *Fruits.—1. Peach. 2. Plums. 3. Orange 4. Limes. 


5. Melons. 6. Pear. 7. Pines. 8. Grapes. 
Wheel Puzzle. 


Avavst 81, 1881. 
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Farm and Garden. 
PARK NOTES. 


By. Parsons, Jr. 


There is something about a great well- 
designed park that affords a peculiar and 
very considerable pleasure to nearly 
every one. It would be hard to explain 
so evident a fact in any intelligible man- 
ner, because the feelings inspired sre 
made up of such complex associations 
and impressions. Perhaps an explanation 
may partly lie in the expression that one 
feels in such a park as if he were actu- 
ally enjoying a delightful bit of country. 
Instead, however, of attempting to ana- 
lyze our feelings on this subject, I think 
Wwe can occupy ourselves better in gather- 
ing together a slight record of some of 
the delightful impressions made on us 
in these parks, by certain noteworthy 
specimens of ornamental trees. The 
memory of beautiful trees individualizes 
itself more completely in our minds than 
that of any mere view or picture. Itisa 
pity that the countenances of trees could 
not receive as much attention as the faces 
of men, for they are quite as worthy of 
stud y in their own way. Indeed, I am 
not sure that itis not a more satisfying 
study, on the whole, to see a plant de- 
velop itself in a well-designed and man- 
aged park, than to follow the growth of 
the crooked sticks men usually make of 
As I passed through Pros- 
pect Park to-day, my attention was 
directed to a peculiar kind of arbor; 
arbors constructed by utilizing the over- 
hanging boughs of trees. I have seen 
and admired the broad spreading branches 
of Mr. Hunnewell’s remarkable specimen 
of weeping ash, supported by stakes here 
and there until it has become a commo- 
dious bower of delightful shade. Here 
in Prospect Park, however, the arbors ] 
refer to serve a better purpose. They 
are made by placing seats around the 
trunks of enormous specimens of the 
dwarf catalpa. This dwarf catalpa is 4 
large shrub, by-the-by, in spite of its 
name. It is simply termed dwarf in 
comparison with our large growing ca- 
talpa syringewfolia. The dwarf form is 
remarkable for the way it spreads out 
horizontally solid masses of large heart- 
shaped leaves, thatched or shingled onthe 
upper side into the similitude of a flat 
dome, and assumes this shape in such a 
peculiar way as to be noticeable hun- 
dreds of yards away. Under this flat- 
tened dome, which spreads out broadly, 
ene may rest in the most complete pro- 
tection from the sun. I think I have 
never been so impressed with the land- 
scape value of this catalpa as on seeing 
masses of it on the hillsides of Prospect 
Park. It impresses one immediately as 
both rich and effective, as well as unique 
and characteristic. I think, moreover, I 
have never seen such hemlocks as those 
in Prospect Park. To appreciate a hem- 
lock one needs to see a well developed 
specimen, thirty feet high and twenty 
years old, growing among whatat least ap- 
pears to be, if notin reality, its native rocks 
and hillside. Such spots are not uncom- 
mon in Prospect Park, and fortunately 
we also find hemlocks-abounding un- 
scathed by the usual barbarous system 
of clipping. The picturesqueness and 
curving grace of the massive, feathery 
foilage of these hemlocks is, I was about 
to say, unequaled for beauty among 
evergreens. Yet I cannot allow that 
even the hemlock in its best estate is 
more worthy of attention than the impos- 
ing, dark and elegantly tapering forms 
and close-set leaves of these oriental 
spruces scattered here and there through- 
out the park. I have long thought the 
shining dark masses of the hardy oriental 
spruce were most excellent in beauty, 
though little appreciated, but here on 
these park rocks and hillsides they take 
on new beauty and picturesqueness, hap- 
pily associated as they are with the most 
congenial surroundings. 

Then there is the Caucasian fir, Picea- 


pinsapo, a very peculiar and richly-cloth- 
ed evergreen with silver-lined and stiff- 
pointed leaves. One scarcely ever sees 
in America specimens of this tree of any 
large size, because itisfrequently winter- 
killed and thus stunted, if not destroyed. 
A plant four feet high, for instance, 
would be usually considered a good- 
sized specimen in America. In Prospect 
Park there arc specimens twenty feet high. 

I think nothing in Prospect Park delight- 
ed meso much, however, as the way the nu- 
merous hardy deciduous shrubs are em- 
ployed. They are everywhere in great 
masses with plenty of room to develop, 
always hardy and free from disease, vig- 
orous and almost invariably satisfactory. 
I was struck, too, with the masses of the 
same kind of shrub often used in one 
spot. A large group, for instance, of 
Deutzia gracilis on a point or curve of the 
path exhibits the loveliest effect of nu- 
merous fleecy, snow-white spring blos- 
soms gathered together in such masses 
as to be indescribably beautiful. Then 
the way these shrubs cluster about the 
shores of the lakes and hang over the 
water makes charming pictures because 
so very natural. Iam inclined to believe 
that for such beautiful, natural, and yet 
really artificial scenery, made up of beau- 
tiful specimen plants, one might look the 
world over in vain outside of Prospect 
Park. 


NOTES FROM £. P. ROES FRUIT 
FARM. 


It is a fact that many people, through lack 
of knowledge of varieties or from undue con- 
sideration of the demands of their markets, 
lose a good deal of time and money in grow- 
ing varieties of small fruits quite unsuitable 
for the end they have in view. There are 
others again who fail to give proper attention 
to the matter-of soil and location, which is, 
after all, the main thing to be considered in 
making aselection. The soil best suited to 
the strawberry is a deep, strony, moist loam, 
and on such all our varieties will thrive, but 
on light gravelly land there are few that will 
succeed. The plant is essentially a lover 
of moisture, both root and foliage, and 
where the lund is well drained there cannot 
be too much of it. . Fruit is generally grown 
with a definite purpose as to its final disposal. 
It may be intended for home consumption, or 
for a near and local market, or to be shipped, 
perhaps by rail, to a distant city. The market 
may be one where there is a demand for large, 
fine fruit for which fancy prices may be ob- 
tained, and where inferior fruit is abundant, 
or it may be one where choice fruit would 
sell for no more than would ordinary berries, 
as is the case in many of oursmall towns and 
villages. Thus success or failure, in a great 
measure, will depend upon the _ varietics 
grown. From among the immense number 
of varieties now known there is probably not 
one combining in itself all the good qualities 
considered essential to the ideal strawberry. 
Many have some prominent features useful 
for certain purposes, as beauty and flavor for 
the amateur, productiveness for the home 
market, or firmness for the shipper; but a 
great number are worthless and have been 
wisely discarded. For firmness and ability to 
bear long transportation in good order, the 
grower may select Wilson’s Albany, Seth Boy- 
den, Triomphe de Gand, Jucunda, President 
Lincoln, Triple Crown, Oliver Goldsmith, 
Longfellow, Hervey Davis, Glendale or Mar- 
vin. Fora near or local market productiveness 
is the main object, and this may be secured 
by growing Duchess, Charles Downing, 
Miner’s Prolific, Champion, Golden Defiance, 
Kentucky, Crescent Seedling, Seneca Queen 
or Huddleston’s Favorite. For table use the 
amateur will plant Triple Crown, Black De- 
fiance, Pioneer, Triomphe de Gand, President 
Wilder, President Lincoln, Lenig’s White, Red 
Jacket or Charles Downing. The Bidwell 
may be added to either of these lists, as it 
combines firmness, productiveness and fine 
flavor. 

We have always succeeded here with Fall 
plantings of strawberries ; but where ordinary 
layer plants are used we do not set them until 
October. The weather at that time is gener- 
ally moist and cool, and we have a very small 
percentage of loss. The plants become estab- 
lished and even make some growth before 
winter sets in, and the difference has been 
very marked between plants set in the Fall 
and the following spring. Small plantings of 
strawberries may be made in September, but 
more care is needed in watering, shading and 


ceived from the nursery, they should be un-_ 


packed at once, the roots dipped in water and 
then buried in moss and placed in the open 
air in some shady place. Do not put them 
away in a dark cellar, as plants grow spin- 
dling and soon lose their vitality when re- 
moved from air and light. It is best to plant 
at once, if possible, upon arrival of the plants. 


H. G. CORNEY. 
N. Y. 


SLEEP AS A FARM GROP. 


Mr. Editor: We were at Pastor Spooner’s 
to take tea, last evening, and a new crop 
came up for discussion, which may be profit- 
able for some of your readers to cultivate 
more systematically. Dr. Blossom took the 
lead in the conversation, and when we were 
seated at the table, remarked: ‘‘Sleep, I 
think, is about the most profitable crop 
grown on the farm.” 

‘*How do you make that out?” inquired 
Mr. Spooner. ‘I thought men and women 
were the glory of our Connecticut farms.” 

‘*Very true, if they were only finished,” 
the Doctor said; ‘‘ brt alas! a large per cent 
of them, especially the women, are broken 
down in health, and mainly for the want of 
seven or eight hours of sound sleep every 
night. Sleep is quite as essential as food to 
vigorous health, and the bed and its sur- 
roundings should receive as careful attention 
as the table. In the olden time, when the 
habits were more simple, the food plainer, 
the houses better ventilated, and the demands 
of social life much less than now, the women 
were healthy, and large families were the 
rule, as they are now the exception. Un- 
wholesome excitements were rare, and when 
nightfall came, deep slcep fell upon the 
household, and it remained unbroken until 
the morning. The aspirations of men and 
women were limited, and there was little 
outside of the farm to worry about. Farm- 
ing was more of a routine business; there 
were fewer crops, fewer wants, and less 
money. Now the city has pushed its iron 
arms out into the country in every direction, 
and in summer our city cousins invade every 
rural region, and disturb the dreams of rural 
people with their boundless display of wealth. 
Our shore towns are dotted with villas, our 
harbors with yachts, and little steamers are 
crowded with pleasure-seckers all through 
the summer. Farm houses in more retired 
towns are open to summer boarders: splen- 
did turnouts, with gay trappings, whirl 
along country roads; dog-carts and other 
odd vehicles abound; society is penetrated 
with foreign elements; picnics, festivals, 
chowders, exhibitions of all sorts aré in or- 
der six days in the week, and on Sunday the 
old meeting house, with its gay bonnets and 
bright colors, looks more like a flower gar- 
den than a company of devout worshipers. 
What average family with Yankee blood in 
their veins is going to get seven hours’ sleep 
under all these social excitements ?” 

**Well, Doctor,” inquired Mrs. Bunker. 
** the railroads are built; the folks keep com- 
ing; what are you going to do about it ?” 

‘*Do the best we can, Mrs. Bunker,” con- 
tinued the Doctor. ‘‘There is so much in so- 
ciety and in our artificial habits that sleep will 
no longer grow as a wild plant and take care 
of itself. We must cultivate it as we do corn 
and potatoes. There is no health without 
sound sleep; and thrift on the farm, as every- 
where else, depends largely upon physical 
vigor. Sleep is a powerful medicine which 
helps to cure irritability of temper, peevish- 
ness, uneasiness of any kind, like nervous 
dyspepsia. It is good for a broken spirit. 
We might change the hymn a little, without 
damage, and sing, ‘Earth has no sorrow that 
sleep cannot cure.’ Sleep, to be perfect and 
profound and restorative, shouid be so pre- 
pared for that not a single discomfort should 
interruptit. We should get ready for it just 
as we prepare for a day’s work—have the 
tools all ready and every hindrance re- 
moved.” 

‘Well, how are you going to get it when it 
don’t come ?”’ inquired Mrs. Bunker. 

**Tt will come,’ continued the Doctor, “if 
you get ready for it, like any other welcomed 
guest. The sleeping room, if possible, should 
be in the most quiet part of the hotise, above 
the first story, well sunned and ventilated, 
with as little furniture as possible in it—con- 
secrated to sleep. Put away your feather 
beds and comfortables, as unfriendly aids to 
sleep, and wood bedsteads and bed-cords, 
with their untimely squeaking. Have solid 
iron bedsteads, with sheets and blankets that 
will take care of the perspiration, or rather 
prevent it, and keep the body at the most 
comfortable temperature. Rule your own 
house, and have_a time set for going to bed— 


the sooner after nine o’clock the better—when 
every member of the household shall be ready 
for the main business of the night, no matter 
what is going on at the lodge, the hall, the 
ball, the temperance discussion or the prayer. 
meeting.” 

‘What is going to become of our duties to 
society ?” inquired Mr. Spooner. 

‘‘A man’s first duty to society is to take 
care of his body,” responded the Doctor. 
‘** «Thou shalt not kill,’ is a part of the deca- 
logue, and neither man nor woman owes any 
duty to society that is not compatible with q 
sound mind in a sound body. Sleep is the 
one thing needful, if we would have either, 
What is a man worth to society with shattereq 
health? Cultivate sleep, and be worth some- 
thing while you are awake.” 

“Tam glad you are so orthodox on sleep,” 
interrupted Deacon Smith. ‘But I am 
afraid, Doctor, if Hookertown adopted your 
views you would soon be without patients, 
I have followed your theory for thirty years 
and have hardly had a doctor in my house, 
And sleep is just as important for our domes- 
tic animals as itis for men—in short, one of 
the best crops raised on the farm. It hasa 
very important bearing on the production of 
milk. Any excitement in the herd that dis- 
turbs their quiet always lessens the flow of 
milk. My pastures are provided with shade 
trees, where the cattle can lie down in sum- 
mer during the day, and at night they are 
turned into the pasture, where they always 
have the choice of a dry, clean bed. In the 
winter they have a bedded stall to sleep in, 
and after their evening rations are given 
them the barn is kept as quict as the house. 
Sheep suffer very much from want of quict, 
but the dog-law has helped that matter very 
much in thinning out the worthless curs that 
used to chase them. It is quite possible now, 
in the towus where the law is enforced, to 
raise mutton, lamb, and wool, and recuperate 
our pastures. In making pork cheaply, a 
good deal depends upon clean, dry quarters — 
for the swine. The common proverb, ‘the 
breed is in the trough,’ is only a half truth. 
The other half isin the blood gnd in the sty. 
The common notion that any place is good 
enough for swine is a@ very expensive heresy. 
The pig takes a mud bath in summer to keep 
cool and to get rid of vermin, it may be: but 
give him a clean, dry place, and plenty of 
straw, and he will keep himself as clean as_ 
any other animal. If well fed, he will sleep 
a large part of the time by day as well as by 
night. The more sleep you can induce in the 
sty, the cheaper you can inake pork. ”— [From 
Timothy Bunker’s letter in the ‘‘ American 
Agriculturist”’ for September. 


HORSFORDS ACID PHOSPHATE 
Imparts an additional zest to a glass of soda 
water. Ask your druggist to puta teaspoonful 
in your next glass. 


WHITE AND DECORATED 


French China and English Porcelain at Low Prices. 
Fine White French China Dinner Sets, 149 p’ces. $30.0 
French China Tea Sets, 44 pieces.... 7: 


inner “Bets, 100 p’ces. is 
SO ALL ISHING G6 
Tilustrated ed free 02 
C. L. Hadlev, Cooper Institute, N. Y. City 


application. Estimates 
Orders — ond oe placed on the Car or Steamer free 
of charge. or P. O. Money Order. 


For Health, Comfort and 
Elegance of Form, 
MADAM FOY’S 


SKIRT SUPPORTER, 
Is NoT EXCELLED. 
tanks d mu 


3 to its already extensive —— 
“yty. Sample by mail, $1 50. he 
sale all leading jobbers 


JENNINGS’ WATER 


~ 
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FACT AND RUMOR. 


_ _Mr. Evarts ie on his way home. ' 
_Richmond is suffering from a water fam- 


ine. 
—_Senator Sessions will be tried in Septem- 


ber. 

_A new national bank has been organized 
in Mexico. 

—Gen. Leslie Coombs died at Lexington, 
Ky., August 22d. 

—The Emperor of Germany is suffering 
from & slight illness. 

—Bands of Arabs continue to pillage 
various sections of Tunis. 

—There were 268 lives lost at sea during 
the fiscal year of 1880-1881. 

_—German medical professors recommend 
the testing of milk by weight. 

—Mrs. James Russell Lowell is rapidly re- 
covering from her terrible illness. * 

—A new ferry-house is to be built on the 
Brooklyn side of the Wall Street ferry. | 

—The Cornell Alumni propose giving a 
dinner to President White on his return. 

—The Douglas moument at Chicago was 
completed last week. Total cost, $97,000. 

—The body of the aeronaut Armentures has 
been found near the Lespignette light-house. 

—Judge Gilbert N. Speir has resigned from 
the bench of the New York Superior Court. 

—It is now said that Captain Howgate’s de- 
falcation will reach the large figure of 
$400,000. 

—The last census taken in Scotland shows 
an increase of 374,423 persons in the ten years 
from 1871. 

—The search for the body of A. T. Stewart 
in Cypress Hills Cemetery has so far resulted 
in nothing. 

—Abby F. Goodsell, of Chambersburgh, 
Penn., has been appointed lady principal of 
Vassar College. 

—The remnants of a carriage made in the 
fourth or fifth century have been found in 
Denmark in a moor. 

—They are talking about an International 


Fisheries Exhibition in London in 1883. The} 


Canadians father the scheme. 

—The latest comet is Schaeberle’s, but it is 
a very small affair, so far as its appearance 
to the naked eye is concerned. 

—The electric lamps and wires to be used 
in lighting Madison and Union Squares have 
been tested, and found perfect. 

—The African explorer Stanley is reported 
dangerously ill, half way between Stanley 
Pool and the mouth of the Congo. 

—120 Egyptian ,soldiers were killed in an 
affray in Soudan by a population infuriated 
by the preaching of a false prophet. 

—Samuel B. Ruggles, whose death at Fire 
Island on last Sunday 1s reported, was a citi- 
zen whom New York will greatly miss. 3 

—The electric light has been tested from 
the United States ship Nina. Objeets could 
be detected at a distance of one mile anda 
half. 


—One work of the next session of Parlia- 
ment will be an attempt to assimilate the 
—— laws of Scotland with those of Eng- 
and. 

—There is much suffering among the labor- 
ers at Panama employed by the Canal Com- 
pany. The hospital is taxed beyond its ca- 
pacity. 

—The new steamship “Catalonia,” of the 
Cunard line, broke her shaft on her first trip. 
She will be repaired in time to make her regu- 
lar trip. 2 

—The Pope is getting tired of his voluntary 


_ imprisonment at the Vatican and wants to go 


to Malta. Wehopehe will. He oughtto have 
& vacation. 

—Ex-Minister Noyes thinks it impossible 
for M. De Lesseps to succeed in the Panama 
scheme without the aid of the United States 
government. 


—At Greenock, Scotland, the School Board: 


has just provided a series of eight swimming 
lessons for the school children—for girls as 
well as boys. 

—The fund for Mrs. Garfield has reached 
#156,757,65, and certificates for $125,000 in 
Government bonds have already been placed 
in her hands. 

—Recent advices from England state that 
during the past week twenty-eight “limited” 
Companies, with $21,000,000 capital, have 


_been organized. 
—A bill for the reform of the Patent Laws 


of England has been drawn up by a commit- 
tee of the Society of Arts, to be presented to 
the next Parliament. 

—The Buffalo and Rock Oity Pipe Line 
Company have commenced the delivery of oil 


% Buffalo. The pipe is sixty-four miles long, 


and when full will contain 5,000 barrels. 
—Cotton on board the Anchor Line steamer 
éssia; from -New York to Glasgow, Au- 


Mayor of the city of Augusta in Maine. 


fore morning. Total loss of cargo in forward 
hold. 

—A training-school for the employees of 
the Edison Electric Light Company has been 
opened in New York. Sixty-five men listened 
with iaterest to the first lecture, delivered last 
week. | 

—Justice Courtney, of Brooklyn, decided 
the evidence insufficient to hold ex-Secretary 
Stuart of the Brooklyn Board of Education 
on the charge of embezzlement, and dis- 
charged him. | 

—The vase which the editors of ‘‘Scrib- 
ner” are about to present to Thomas Salvini 
represents the witches’ caldron encircled by 
flames. The three weird sisters dance about 
their kettle. 

—The “‘ oyster war ”’ still rages in Connecti- 
cut. The steam dredging men are putting 
forth every effort to have the law repealed 
which forbids the use of a steam dredge on 
natural beds. 

—A beautiful little Brooklyn girl being re- 
proved the other day by her elder sister for 
using a slang expression, sharply retorted : 
‘*Well, if you went into society more you 
would hear slang.” 

—The contract for supplying laborers for 
the public stores has been canceled by the 
Secretary of the Treasury. The work will be 
done as formerly, by laborers hired directly 
by the Government. 7 

—Professor Eaton, of Yale College, pro- 
tests against the erection of the Bartheldi 
statue on Bedloe’s Island. He regards it as a 
monstrosity rather than a work of art, and 
he is probably right. 

—Mayor Grace has sent to Governor Cor- 
nell for his approval the certificates of re- 
moval of Police Cemmissioners French, 
Nicholas and Mason for neglect to clean the 
streets during last winter. 

—The Hon. John O. Whitehouse, who died 
at Poughkeepsie, August 24th, was a man of 
great force of character and executive ability. 
His enterprise contributed materially to the 
prosperity of Poughkeepsie. 

—A serious accident occurred at Dr. Cuy- 
ler’s church, Brooklyn, Thursday. Workmen 
were engaged in repairing the roof of the 
church, and had placed about a ton of slate on 
a temporary scaffolding which broke through 
the ceiling, precipitating two workmen to the 
floor, a distance of sixty feet, and injuring 
them severely. Damage to the amount of 
$2,000 was done tothe church. The accident 
will delay. opening the church for two or 
three weeks. 


THE BROOKLYN FURNITURE COMPANY, 
559-571 Fulton Street, Brooklyn, N. Y., is an 
establishment which has steadily gained pop- 
ular confidence and patronage by the excel- 
lence and style of its manufactures. Taste 
and solid worth are the ideas which it en- 
deavors to work out in its articles for home 
use, and the success which it attains in this 
direction can be seen by a visit to its business 
premises. To combine beauty with use at a 
moderate cost is the purpose of this thorough- 
ly reliable house. An evidence of this is fur- 
nished by the attractive chamber suit illus- 
trated on another page and offered at the low 
price of $18. Such goods can be offered at 
such prices only when, as by this concern, they 
are sold directly by the manufacturer to the 
the consumer. 


THE SEPTEMBER NUMBER Of Butterick’s 
Delineator is at hand. In addition to its 
usual number of cuts ef the incoming fash- 
ions are several ‘‘ Mother Hubbard” costumes 
with full directions for making. A number 
of pretty designs in the Fancy Needle-work 
Department help to make this number unu- 
sually attractive. : 


A YOUNG MAN, ready and willing, a good 
care-taker, with some experience with horses, 


is wanted to take charge of a gentleman’s |} 


place, near New ‘York City. Address, with 
references, ‘‘ Gentleman,” Christian Union, 
22 Washington Square, New York City. 


ONE OF THE ATTRACTIONS of next week 
will be Goup’s Hippodrome, at the Madison 
Square Garden, of which an announcement 
will be found elsewhere. Mr. Coup is a man- 
ager of experience and ability and knows how 
to provide for the public entertainment. 


An Outp Lapy writes us: ‘‘I am 66 years old and 
was feeble and nervous all the time, when I ht a 
bettle of Parker’s Ginger Tonic. have used little 
bottle and fee] as well as.at 30, and am 
sure that hundreds need just such a medicine.” See 
advertisement. 


Mr. P. O. VioxERY, whose advertisement 
for agents appears in another column, is 


Many Tuer BEAUTY from the hatr f 
or f: 


“A series of small, comely, 


and very useful volumes, called 


‘ Appleton’s Home Books.’”—NEW YORK EVENING Post. 


APPLETONS 


HOME BOOKS. 


A series of New Hand-volumes at low price, devoted to all 
Subjects pertaining to Home and the Household. 


«* The volumes, in some instances 


illustrated, are issued in uniform style, 


12mo, bound in cloth, flexible, with illuminated design, price, 60 cents each. 


BUILDING A HOME. Illustrated. By A. F. Oakey. 


Contents: I. Site, Drainage, and Water; II. Plans, etc.; II. Exteriors; IV. 
Interiors, etc.; V. Economy, Construction, etc.; VI. Conclusion. 


*“ The designs for houses are based on the latest 
improvements in hygiene and architecture.” —[New 
York Evening Express. 

“An admirably suggestive treatise upon sites, 
drainage, plans and details of construction.” —[New 
York Evening Post. : 


HOW TO FURNISH A HOME. Illustrated. By Ella Rod- 


man Church. 


‘*Mr. Oakey has compressed into small space 
with copious illustrations, a remarkable amount o 
practical information. His rules are simple and in- 
tellivent,and his suggestions, without any of the 
‘cant of culture,’ are founded in correct taste.”— 
[The Providence 


Contents: I. Preliminary; II. Halls and Staircases; III. The Kitchen; IV. 


The Dining-Room; VY. The Parlor; 


VI. The Library ; VII. The Bedrooms ; 


VIII. The Servants’ Quarters; IX. Doors, Windows, and Finishing Touches ; 


X. Floral Adornments. 


‘* Ella Rodman Church makes many tastefal sug- | 
gestions respecting the articles that should go into 
every apartment, from kitchen to parlor, and their | 
arrangement.”—{New York Herald. 

** It is certain that if the advice here given were 


much more inviting and tasteful than at present.” — 
(The North American, Philadelphia. 

‘* Everybody has an idea how to make home com- 
fortable, but no one can read the volume without 
receiving useful and valuable information.”—[(Bal- 


generally followed, domestic interiors would be | timore Gazette. 
III. 
THE HOME GARDEN. Iilustrated. By Ella Rodman 


Church. 


Contents: J. Gardens and Gardening; II. Treatment of the Ground; III. 
What to Plant; IV. A Chapter on Roses; V. Lilies; VI. Spring Bulbs and 
Autumn Flowers; VII. Rockeries and Ferns; VIII. City Gardens; IX. 
House Plants; X. Miniature Greenhouse; XI. Much in Little. 


‘* A beautiful illustrated velume on the earliest of 
human occupations and delights. In a climate 
where we have but a small portion of the year for 
out-of-door enjoyments, we ought to appreciate 
everything that aids us in making the house or the 


garden beautiful.”—{New York Observer. 


‘“‘ The writer shows ker love of the subject by her 
pleasant, sprightly style, and her knowlege of the 
details given in the many useful and practical sug- 

estions offered to the reader. To any who may read 
the book, it will be worth much more than its price.” 
—[Cultivator and Country Gentleman, Albany, N. Y. 


IV. 7 


HOME GROUNDS. 


Illustrated. By Alexander F. Oakey. 


Contents: I. General Arrangements of Grounds; II. Walks and Drives; III. 
Lawns and Grass-plots; IV. Planting; V. Trees, etc.; VI. Fences and 


Gates; VII. Summer-houses, Shelters, etc.; VIII. Chickens and Chicken- 


houses; 1X. Review and Conclusion. 


*“* Whether for the small unds of a miodest 
residence or the more pretentious ones of the rich, 
the book is alike applicable.”—[Alta Californian, 
San Francisco, Cal. 

“It is evidentin every page that Mr. Oakey is 
writing of a subject he thoroughly understands. 


All the hints and instructions are marked by intel- 
ligence and artistic taste.—[New York Evening Ex- 


ress. 
prs The reader who is interested in the subject will 
get the value of the book a dozen times over from a 
study of its suggestions.”—[Chicago Inter-Ocean. 


AMENITIES OF HOME. By M.E. W.S. 


Contents: Difficulties in the Way; 


II. The Mother Begins; III. A Subtle 


Sympathy; IV. Education and Manners of Girls; V. Respect for the Rights 
of Others; VI. The Model Girl: VII. The Manners of Young Men; VIII. 


Consideration for Each Other; IX. 


The Tyrant of Home; X. The First En- 


gagement; XI. A Profession for Our Sons; XII. Professions for Women; 
XIII. The Influence of Aged People; XIV. The Capabilities of Home Edu- 


cation; XV. The Unhappy Home; 


XVI. The Musical Member; XVII. 


The Cheerful Member; XVIII. The Good Father; XIX. The Good Wife; 


XX. Making Home Attractive. 


“A spirited little volume on the ‘ Amenities of 
Home.’ The author has been deeply moved by the 
bad manners (including all forms of selfishness and 
aggressive om that make. some homes so un- 
happy, and she offers very spicy advice and reme- 
dies. Old rules for happy homes are made to appear 
fresh ; indeed, vivacity is the marked trait of the 
ook. The yy ones may find help im this lively 
volume, and for the many homes that are happy let 
the reader be thankful.”—([Boston Daily Adv r. 


“In respect of oo pes and manner it could hardly 
have been improved upon. It reads like the epright- 
ly, animated talk of a cultured, sensible and gracious 
woman, whose knowle of life and experience of 
the world have only enhanced her appreciation of 
home influences ; and yet, with all its sparkle and 
vivacity, its flavor of literature, and its savoir faire, 
it has a certain undertone of earnestness and seri- 
ious conviction which at once compels attention and 
stimulates thought.”—[Appleton’s Journal. 


VI. 
HOUSEHOLD HINTS. By Mrs. Emma W. Babcock. (In 


Press:) 


Contents: I. Introductory; II. Bread, Tea and Coffee; III. Meats, Soups 
and Fish; IV. Vegetables, Cereals and Salads; V. Puddings and Pies; VI. 
Pickles; VII. Cake, Custard and Candy; VIII. Fruit; [X. Miscellaneous 
Hints; X. Talks upon Various Subjects. 


VOLUMES IN PREPARATION : 


HOME AMUSEMENTS. 
HOME DECORATION. 


illustrated. 


HOME-KEEPINC. 


HOME REFINEMENTS. 


For sale by all booksellers ; or any volume seut by mail, post-paid, on receipt of priee. 
D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 
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Financial and Insurance. 


THE WEEK. 

The situation has hardly changed since 
our last writing, save with reference 
to the prospects of the money market. 
We were then suddenly confronted with 
a stringency in money. The United 
States Treasury had accumulated a large 
sum, say about $12,000,000, in the three 
weeks passed, to fortify itself against the 
payment of $40,000,000 and over in five 
per eent bonds which were called, part 
for August, but the greater part for Octo- 
ber, with the privilege to the holder of 
sending his bonds to the Treasury any 
time between August 12th and October 
Ist, with interest to him to the date of 
surrender. The money stringency named 
occurred because the bondholder was not 
tempted te part with a five per cent. 
bond uatil due unless some concession 
was offered. The Treasury now, by cir- 
cular issued on the August 23d, offers to 
pay the bonds due October 1st on their 
presentation any time between the pres- 
ent date and that of their maturity with- 
out rebate on the six months’ interest 
then due. This is evidently the induce- 
ment which the bondholders hoped would 
be offered, for the bonds are now being 
presented in large volume, and in this 
way the money locked in the Treasury is 
finding its way again into the channels 
of business, thus relieving the scarcity of 
a week ago. In addition to this relief 
there are several sources from which we 
may expect to draw by which the banks 
will be strengthened for Fall drafts. The 
Treasury has to pay, September Ist, 
about $20,000,000 pension money, to- 
gether with some debt interest on bonds, 
and again, in October and November, 
several millions dollars on other interest 
account, which, added to the $40,000,000 
bonds to be redeemed, and the payments 
for expense accounts, makes neaaly 
$100,000,000 to be liberated from Gov- 
ernment deposits in a little over two 
months. In the meantime, however, 
The Treasury accumulates from its rev- 
enue andotherwise, during the same pe- 
riod of time, probably not less than $75,- 
000,000, so that, allowing liberally, we 
shall have added to our bank deposits 
from the Treasury not much over $20,- 
000,000 during the time above named. 
But we have other sources which are 
promising heavy accumulations. The 
shipments of gold from abroad (which 
we have predicted would soon commence) 
are already of large magnitude, probably 
not less than $7,000,000 gold is either en 
route or about being shipped from France 
and England. The movement is so pro- 
nounced that the Bank of England has 
already raised its rate of discount to 4 
per cent., hoping to check the flow; this 
step, however, will scarcely accomplish 
the object sought, for Exchange here has 
already met the advance with a cor- 
responding decline in offering price, leav- 
ing the question still an anxious one with 
the financial world of Europe. We be- 
lieve that gold will still flow this way 
from Europe, in large amounts, for at 
the lowest estimate (as we have before 
stated) the foreign markets were in- 
debted to the United States on merchan- 
dise and security accounts to the amount 
of at least $80,000,000 for past balance, to 
say nothing of the inevitable accumula- 
tions against them in the trade for the 
coming year. 

The markets on Wall Street are unset- 
tled still, subject largely to the varying 
yet critical condition of the President. 
Money is 4 per cent. to 6 per cent. on 
call, with a fair supply. 


J, & W SELIGMAN & CO,, 


BANEKERS, 
94 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


Issue Letters of Credit for Travelers, 
PAYABLE IN AN PART 0} “THE WORLD. 


Transferr of on 


BEATTY’SORGA S, 18 ureful 


FINANCIAL QUOTATIONS. 
SaTuRDAY, 27. 
Government Bonds. 


438, 1891, r. 
1991, eeeeeee ee een li 
4s, 1907, Cc. ee ee u 
Bids for State Bonds.— 
Ala. cl. A, 8tod eeerees 76 N. C. N.C. R., A. 0.145 
Ala. ch A, 8M......... 80 |N.C.N.O.R.78, c. off. 125 
Ala. cl. B, 58.......... 92 IN. CO. fdg. act, 66-1900 13 
Ala. cl. C, 48 80 N. C. fdg. act, 68-98 13 
Ala. 68, 10-20 110 0. J. 23 
Ark. 6s. fd 28 C. Q., A. 22 
Ark.7s, L.R& Ft.8... 13 |N.C.C. BR............ 6 
Ark. 7s, M. & L. BR... 18 |N. C. sp. t. cl, 1, 98-9 7 
Ark.7s. 13 |N. C. sp. t., cl, 2..... 7 
Ark. 78, M.O& R.R.. 18 | N.C. sp.t., cl. 8...... 7 
Ark. 78, Ark. Cc. 126 N. C. cn, 4s, BID. 83 
Ga. 78, n. lil R. 6s, Cc. 93-9 115 
ill 8.0.68, a. M23 il 
118 19.0. B. c. n. 68, ..102}¢ 
6644/Tenn. 66, 0., *90-92... 67} 
Tenn. 66, n., °92-8- 6736 
Mo. @, due ’82or '88..102 |Tenn. 6s, n., n. 8.,'14 67% 
Mo. 66, due '86........ 37 
Mo. 68, Gue °88....... 87 
Mo. 68, due Va. 68, CH... 120 
Mo.6s,aoru.. due 98.113 | Va. 66, xmc........... 77 
Mo. 68, fdg, due 04-5.116 Va. 68, Cn., 308...... 40 
Mo.6s8, H&Bt J. due’s6.110 | Va. 
Mo. 6s, H&StJ. Dis. C. 3.668, °24......1063¢ 
WN. Cc, 68. A. O 37 Dis. 
N. O. N. C. R. °83-4-5.145 (|Dis. C. fdg. 5s, °99....110 
N. C.N.C.R. 7B. c. off 125 Dis. Cc. fdg. 58, Yr. .110 


Immediate Redemption of the 
Called Fives due October 1, with 
Full Interest to Maturity, 


RE-INVESTMENT of the PROCEEDS. 


OFFICE OF 
FISK & HATCH, 


Bankers, and Dealers in Gov- 
ernment Bonds, 


5 NASSAU STREET. 


NEw York, August 23d, 1881. 

The Secretary of the Treasury having given notice 
that he will redeem, at any time on presentation, the 
Registered Five per cent. Bonds of 1801, due October 
ist, with full interest to maturity, it is no longer any 
object to holders to retain them, as they can realize 
at once the full amount which the bonds would bring 
if held to maturity, and takc advantage of the prerent 
comparatively low price of other Government Bonds 
for re-investment of the proceeds, besides making 
double interest on their money to October Ist. 

Phe notice above referred to applies to al/ the out- 
standing Registered Fives (except those embraced in 
the call due May 2ist), the whole amount having been 
called in for redemption. 

We are prepared to receive the Registered Fives at 
any time and allow for them the full value of the 
principal and interest to October Ist, in exchange for 
any of the other issues of Government Bonds, all of 
which we keep on hand for immediate delivery in any 
denominations at current market rates. 

We will make exchanges with National Banks havy- 
ing Fives inthe Bank Department, substituting any 
of the other issues of Government Bonds, on favora- 
ble terms. 

As the Redemption of the Coupon Fives, which fell 
due August 12th, and of the Registered Fives, now pay- 
able—amounting together to between $40, 000,000 and 
$50, 000,000, most of; which are held by Institutions, 
Trusts and Investors, who will require Government 
Bonds for re-investment—will create an active de- 
mand for Fours, Four-and-a-halfs, and thegThree- 
and-a-half per cent. continued Fives and Sixes, 
those who act most promptly in making their ex- 
changes or investments will doubtless secure the best 
results. 

- Orders, or inquiries for terms of exchange, by mail 
or telegraph, will recefve prompt attention 


FISK & HATCH. 


J. B. WATKINS & CO., 


LAWRENCE, KAN., 
Negotiators of Improved Farm 


NO. 


FIRST MORTGAGE BONDS. 


Seven Per Cent., Payable Half Yearly at the 


National al Bank of Commerce in New York. 
GUARANTEED. 


Assets above Biabilities January Ist, 1881, 


$153,525.96. 


TEN YEARS BUSINESS. 


$3,000,000 LOANED. 


NOTA DOLLAR LOST! 


HENRY DICKINSON, 
243 Broad wa ew York. 
Send for Pamphlet, Blanks and fall 4 informatica: 


Liverpool & 
London & Globe 
Insurance Co., 
«William St. 


GREAT “PARIS. HIPPODRONE, 


In glorious combination with 


TEN Monster Mammoth Exhibitions. 
a STUPENDOUS REPRESENTATION 
of all S times o ncient _ome. 


the rts and Pas es of A 
HIGHEST FORM OF EQUESTRIANIS 
MAN FOUR-HORSE CHARIOT RACES. 

CITING HURDLE RACES. 
Beginning TUESDAY EVENING, SEPT. 6TH. 


(ESTABLISHED IN 1850.) 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


Grand, Square, and Upright 


PIANO-FORTES. 


Our Pianos have grr received ae 
Highest Award for their ‘‘ELastic Touca,”’ 
“SINGING QUALITY.” ‘‘DELICACY and 
PowER OF TONE,” with Highest Excellence 
of Workmanship. 


The above embrace all the qualities of 
a First-class Piano-Forte. 


Z 
> 
Z 


-WAREROOMS: 


34 and 36 University Place, 


Bet. 10th and 11th Sts., NEW YORK. 


Pianos Sold on easy Terms. Pianos to Rent. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


ser of ‘‘ The Pirates of Pen- 
Poss ore,” Mr. ARTHUR 
SULLIVAN, Thus ct to the English rep- 
resentative of CHICKERING & SONS. 


9 ALBERT Mansions, London, S. W. 

My Dear Chappell: I never write a testimonia], 

and so I have some difficulty in knowing what to 

say now ; yet, I should like to express the extraor- 

(linary musical satisfaetion and I 
enced from the Grand Piano-Forte 

were gee enough to ask me to try yesterday. a 


tone is neble. I don’t know which impressed me 
the most—its oe and sonority, or its tende 
delicacy. With regard to its touch, no pianis — 


could hold any opinion save that it is perfect—i 
8 anything that it is called upon todo. I con- 
sretulete you in having undertaken to make such 
splendid instruments known in Hmgland. 
sincerel 


go ARTH SULLIVAN. 

Fom Chappell, E 

Fi "Unrivated and Universally 
Popular 


GHIGKERING 


All persons dace Refined Musical 
Culture need to have a Chick- 
ering 


wating to purchase (or examine) in- 


P 


All persons 
struments are 
rooms. 


CHICKERINC & SONS, 


130 FIFTH Ave., N.Y. | 156 TREMONT St., Boston. 


sel 


1ssec. 1881. 


HARDENBERGH & CO. 


SUCGESSORS TO 


STEWART & CO. 


174 Fulton St., 


Stock of Choice and Carefully 


Patterns o 


CARPETS, ETC., 


OF ALL GRADES. 
Axminster, Moquettes, Wiitons, 
Velvets, Brussels, Tapestry, 

Ingrains, Three-Plys. 


Lignums, Linoteums, Oil-Cloths, Mattings, etc. 
ALSO, 

LAOE CURTAINS, CORNICES, 
ALL AT LOWEST PRICES. 
HARDENBERCH & CO. 

LL PERSONS afflicted with ** Hernia” should 
obtain ‘‘ White's Patent Lever Truss.” Light, 
clean and easy—no back pressure—self-adjusting 
Pamphlets free. Ad- 


pressure. 
Da. 0. AUG. @REGORY, 
26 West Thirty-fifth Street. 


ully invited to visit our ware- | 


Ridley & Sons 


Grand and Allen Sts., W. Y. 


ESTABLISHED 1847, 


LARGEST ESTABLISHMENT 


OF I'l'S KIND IN AMERICA, 


MILLINERY GOODS 


LADIES SUITS AND CLOAKS, 
DRY GOODS AND UNDERWEAR, 
LACES AND LACE CURTAINS, 
_ FANCY GOODS AND JEWELRY, 
RIBBONS, FEATHERS, SILKS, 
SATINS, PLUSHES. 


DRESS SILKS, 


LARGE ASSORTMENT. BLACKS AND 
COLORS. 


HOSIERY, AND GENTS’ FURNISHING GOODS 


IN FACT 


EVERYTHING NEEDFUL FOR THE HOUSE- 
HOLD, TOILET OR NURSERY. 


OUR FASHION MAGAZINE, 


Issued Quarterly, Contains a Full Description of 
our Entire Stock. Largely Illustrated. Prices 
: Attached to Each Article. 


THE SAME PRICES 


Charged in all Cases as if Purchases Were Made 
in Person. 


Price ‘50 cents per Annum. 15 cents 
per Single Copy. 

tS Applications for Samples, Prices or Instruc- 

tions as to Ordering Will Receive Immediate At- 


tention. 


EDW’D RIDLEY & SONS, 


309, 311, 31114 Grand Street. 
56, 58, 60, 62, 64, 66, 68, and 70 Allen Street. 
59, 61, 63, 633¢ Orchard Street. 


Racine Boat 4 Revoxurion IN 
BOAT BUILDING. 
For 25c. will mail section 


showing construction. Catatogue gratis. 
THOMAS KANE & CO., ru. 


CHURCH EQUIPMEN T. 


Clinton H, Meneely Bell Company, 


(Successors to Meneely & Kimberly) TROY, , Be 
attention given HUR ELLS. atalogues 
sent free to parties 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY 


Bells of Pure Copper and Tin for Church 
Catalogue sent Free. 


& TIFT, Cincinnati, 0. 
The Original and Genuine 


MENEELY BELL FOUNDERY. 


ESTABLISHED 1826. Bells hyo all p War- 
ranted Satisfactory and 
MENEELY & CoO., West Troy, N. Y. 


AGENTS WANTED. | 


cents Wanted for “OUR PI = 


TERN 


WESTE 


Just iss ES 20 months in preparation 
raphical scholar. County Maps of every Sts te and T 


ory in colors, made expressly, shew as 
arge Page - $8.75 . Tells all 
lining, Homestead, wt lroad and other 
ransporta LA peg ces; Social, Educational and Religious 
‘ondition; Natlonalities represented d; Climate. bg 
‘nets, Herds; Wages, all des and d Professions: ercan 
ile and Mansfasturing, Business all Statistics; Areas} 
ainfalls; Manitoba, British C olumbi Alaska, Tex 
‘very section beyond the Mississippi. Sells to every c ey 
nd secures the most unqualified endorsements. Subst 
ually bound, 10 inches in }ength and over? in width, 
de measure, Address EY, GARKRETSON 
Ko. 66 N. Fourth Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


100 
Intelligent Agents can carn 


exible Fountain n. No dipping for [nk 
need apply. 


Hamilton, 803 Broadway, New York. CO- 


land, Ohio. 

town. Terms and @6 outfi 
$66 free Ada 


GENTS 5 WANTED for for the 
38 per iting National Publishing Co. 
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“TRE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


JONES’ 


ILLUSTRATED QUARTERLY 


BAZAR 


PRICE 15 CENTS PER NUMBER, 
Will be issued on or about the 15th of September, 1881, 
containing a full descriptive account of the 
INCOMING FASHIONS, Illustrated, 
HOME DECORATIONS, Illustrated, 
YOUNG FOLKS’ COLUMN, Illustrated, 
STORIES BY EMINENT AUTHORS, Illus- 
trated, 
COOKING RECEIPTS, &c., &c. 
Mailed, postage paid, price 50 cents per year. 
Special inducements to Clubs. Send for terms and 
list of premiums, &c. | 
0. JONES, Publisher, 
175 EIGHTH AVENUE, NEW YORK. 


and 


THE MONARCH 


Fashion Magazines. 


- Bright and Readable Stories, Essays 
and Sketches, 


Accurate descriptions of all novelties in every 
Department of Fashion. 


HUNDREDS OF BEAUTIFUL ILLUSTRATIONS, 
Reliable quotations of New York retail 


All these to be found in co with a PROET. 


8 Vv perior to 
Whal 


horn or ebone. 
A Reward of 810 


will be paid for gore 
Corset which the 


Coraline witb 
six months’ ordinary 
wear. Itis elastic, pli- 
able, and very comfort- 
able, and is not affected 
Uke. ld, heat or moist- 


EHRICH’S 
Fashion Quarterly 


Just Published. 
Nursing, Cor- 
£e or Cora- 

Price, only {5c. per copy, or 50c. 
per year of four numbers. Corsets, $1.25. 

kor saie by leading 

merchants. ware of 


worth boned with cord. 
WARNER BROS.,, 372 N. Y. 


CONTINENTAL INS. CO., 


The Press, East, West, North and South, 
is unanimous in pronouncing the FASHION 
QUARTERLY the Best Fashion Magazine 


and the Only Reliable Manual of Shopping 100 BRUADWAY, NEW YORK. 
published in the United States. eserve for reinsurance............. BL, 346, 195 62 
ve le for all other cinims, 286, 387 

B U y | T | Capital Im im “1,000, 000 08 

Unallo were eee 135 vit 

And you will save its cost the first time you | Net Surplus.................. ceeecccecesees 1,000,000 
shoppin 

SUBSCRIBE TO | decline Gf any) 50,000 00 


ee Cash Assets, Jan. Ist, 1881...83,888,719 41 
ms of the Ne conducts its business under the re- 

Cyrus PEOK, Sec HO Pres’t. 


And you will never be at a loss to know just 
what is in fashion. 


FILE IT 


f 
And you will find yourself in possession of a INV ESTIG ATARRE SPECEFIO, 
constantly increasing fund of valuable infor- have 


mation. 
Address, 


KHRICH BROS,. 
Eighth Ave. and Twenty-fourth St., 


NEW YORE. 


The Victor 


RER AND Rock Drill 
The and ag Medal ded it at 
the “* Centennial" in 187 of th 
hand machines ty wig 00 
can clear $1 er 
r Circulars Terms, 
VER, Phoenixville, Pa. 


ae some of its 


statement of 


Rev. LP. CHILDS, Troy, Ohio. 


AQ & and chromo with name, 
ook - of cents. F. M. 
SHAW CO., Jersey City 


| INSTITUTE forthe special treat- 

ment of Mental ane Nervous ga Address 
TRIPPE, M. D 

"p28 Sev enth AVe@., N. Y. City. 


50 All Gold, Chromo and Lit'g Cats. (No 2 alike.) 
e Name on, lic. Clintou Bros,, tonville, Conn 


Address P. O. VICKERY, Augusta, Me. 


$7 7 7 a Year and expenses tos ents. Outfit free. 


| 


THIS STYLE OF QUEEN ANNE CHAMBER SUIT, co 
of BEDSTEAD, BUREAU anp GLASS, WASHSTAND, TABLE, WO 
CHAIRS anp RACK. Packed in Burlaps and delivered to ary boat or R. R.. Depot 
for $2 extra. This suit could not be bought at any other store in the United States 
for 18 .0 $25.00. Other suits in same proportion. Send for Illustrated Price-List. Mailed free. 


BROOKLYN FURNITURE COMPANY, 
559 to 571 Fulton Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


TEXAS 


AREAMNSAS AND LOUISIANA. 
CHEAP HOMES FOR ALL! 


50,000 Laborers can + Immediate Em ent,at Good Wages, 
on yt Railroads in alone. 


-WESTERN IMMIGRATION 


mail on © of posteae prepaid. books with giving reliable information of 


FOR 
sistin 


WINCHESTER’S _ 


COUGH CORDIAL. 


THE 


Finest and Best Cough Preparation Ever Made . 


FOR THE PROMPT RELIEF OF 


THE COUGH, 


IN CASES OF ‘ 


vonsumption, Bronchitis, Asthma, Catarrh, Colds 


And ali Diseases of the Throat and Lungs. 


Jpon no other preparation of medicine ever compounded has so much thought and 
“are been bestowed as upon this. For more than five years we have been incessantly 
3xperimenting, making and testing new combinations, and this is the result. We assert 
“5 to be the finest and best Cough Preparation ever made. An assertion which experience 
will furnish no cause for modification in the slightest degree. 

We have compared its effects again and again, with the best of other preparations 
in use, and we pledge our word that it will succeed in twice as many cases as any other 
that may be chosen. Let Physicians and Invalids try it; and we will be responsible for 
every hair’s-breadth in which this proportion of successful results is abridged. 

In Consumption WINCHESTER’S COUGH CORDIAL will promptly relieve 
the hacking Cough which is so distressing and wearing in this disease. Its mild, gentle, 
expectorant qualities render it especially invaluable to Consumptives. ~ 

In all cases of Cough, whatever may be its cause, it will give oromnft relief eveg 
vhen every other means has been tried in vain. 


Price 50 Cents per Bottle, 3 


PREPARED ONLY BY 


No. 36 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK. 


HOME. 


POR SALE BY ALL DRUCCISTS. 


THE INEBRIATES’ 


2 N- - 


The Sea and Land Views are ‘unsurpassed in end | Grandeur, and the Park Grounds are beautifu 


THE TREATMENT OF THE OPIUM HABIT A SPECIALTY. 


L. D., President of the Collegiate Depart- 
ospital,”’ cian—L. D. MAS -D. 
and Superintendent Kev 3, WILLETTE by 
se, and they are more complete and bette 
han those of any similar institution in ex: 
cS, and stand on a high bluff within 
ative sails of a ti s 
Jersey Const to the north and the Atlantic Ocean’ to 


8, ] g-rooms and parlors, billiard and bath rooms. Th 
erts, etc, All the New: ~York morning and er, 


orough ana adequate. Shere hes 
e inauguration of the] th en = eleven cars ao. no change in the staff of medica 
8 Ins determined and 
the lodging, board and other 
g and medical attendance at rates vary~ 


. Thees a and upwards, according to size and situatio quarters se- 
a seat table in according to sizo aud situa on of te in 
e respect equal to 


President and Consulti 
ment of the! Long Is) 
a staff of resident physicians. 


pre constructed for ¢ this pare 
a 


incl a on the 


"religious services, 


those of afi rst-class hotel. Rooms in suit may be 
e-half of one 


for go in 
when 


admitte@. 
he Restraints.—Our 
avail himself of all recreat on amusement an which 
low inmates, can musical oxerciaes, et etc., apled with the society of f intelifent sm and 


The Discipline. — code of line is comprehended in beervan 
go gentlemen and ladies ta the guidance of well- reguiated om and 


n. 
om Death.—The total death-rate since the 
two hun 


Will mati 

Texas, Arkansas, 0 Those m o anew country, lease 

Ghee tasters ver, 243 243 Broadway. New Ye New York. B. °@ L, Tex. 


riety,” aa universally 

— received on their application or by d 

Pp y ution, are strictly Bor mod 
the Rev. WILLIE, Secretary and at the inatitutiog, Faz 


+ | apd terms of I.), N on 
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